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ARTICLE I. 
THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD TO CHRIST. 


Recently we heard the question again asked: Will the 
world be converted to Christ during the present dispensation, 
and through the preaching of the gospel? This was accom- 
panied by a request for a plain and satisfactory answer. 

To many it will doubtless seem strange that there should 
be any room for question or doubt on this subject. They re- 
gard it as so fully taught in the word of God, and so much a 
part of the common faith and hope of the Church, that any 
doubt in regard to it seems almost equivalent to doubting the 
truth and power of Christianity. To them the conversion of 
the world is the great object of the Church’s efforts and 
prayers. “Thy kingdom come” means, in their minds, nothing 
less than the universal prevalence of the gospel, and the sub- 
mission of all nations to the sway of Messiah, the Prince of 
peace. 

There are others, however, who have no such faith. They 
are strongly convinced that the world will not be converted 
by the instrumentalities at present employed, and they look 
for no great success, until Christ shall come in person to set 
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up his kingdom and reign on the earth. Their hope of suc- 
cess is not in the preaching of the gospel and the “demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit,” but in the coming of the Lord Jesus from 
heaven. Instead of growth and progress in the kingdom of 
God until it shall triumph over all opposition, they expect 
the world to grow worse and worse until Christ shall come 
and assert his power over the nations. 

There are still others who have no settled convictions on 
the subject. They incline to the one or the other of these 
views as their minds, for the time, happen to be impressed 
with the words of scripture and the signs of the times. They 
are hopeful or despondent as to the suecess of the gospel, ac- 
cording to times and circumstances. They, however, desire 
to know the truth and to be established in the faith of God's 
word, 

This question is by no means one of idle curiosity, or of 
“vain jangling,” as some seem to imagine. It is most im- 
portant in its practical bearings, and vital to the interests of 
Christ’s kingdom. Those who believe in the conversion of 
the world to Christ, through the preaching of the gospel, if 
their faith be genuine and practical, will labor and pray to 
this end. They will look for success, and hail every triumph 
of the cross as the harbinger of final victory. On the other 
hand, those who do not thus believe, cannot be expected to 
work with any such aim. They may work, but not because 
they expect any such result. Every manifestation of Satan’s 
power is to them a proof that iniquity is to abound, more 
and more, until the leaven of wickedness has become univer- 
sal and predominant. 

It is proposed in this article to show, I. That the world 
will be converted to Christ, II. That this will take place un- 
der this dispensation, III. That it will be accomplished by 
the agencies and instrumentalities now employed. 

I. That the world will, at some time and in some way, be 
subdued to the dominion of Christ, must be the faith of all 
who believe in him as our Redeemer and Lord. But it may 


be well to review some of the testimony on which such a 
faith rests. 
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The very first prophecy points to the final victory. God 
said to the serpent: “I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise 
thy head and thou shalt bruise bis heel.” The conflict thus 
announced, in the opening chapters of the Bible and at the 
very beginning of our race, is carried on until, in the closing 
chapters of Revelation, we read of the binding of “that old 
Serpent, which is the Devil,” “that he shall deceive the na- 
tions no more, till the thousand years should be fulfilled.” 
During this long interval, between Satan’s first temporary 
success and his grand defeat, there are numerous promises and 
assurances given to God’s people to encourage their hearts 
and strengthen their faith. They are developments and illus- 
trations of the promise given to our first parents immediately 
after the fall. 

To Abraham the promise was given, and reiterated: “In 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” Gen. 
xii. xxii. We have inspired authority for applying these 
promises of blessings to come upon all nations through the 
seed of Abraham, to Christ and his salvation. The apostle 
says, “That the blessing of Abraham might come on the Gen- 
tiles through Jesus Christ.” 

The book of Psalms abounds in utterances descriptive of 
the kingdom of Christ and his universal dominion over the 
nations. In the second Psalm there is a vivid picture of the 
nations in revolt “against Jehovah and against his anointed.” 
But Christ is, against all opposition, set as King in Zion, and 
to him Jehovah says—*Ask of me, and I shall give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of thy 
earth for thy possession.” The language requires us to regard 
the kingdom here promised Messiah ‘as co-extensive with 
the earth.” Further, in the seventy-second Psalm we read: 
“He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from the 
river unto the ends of the earth. They that dwell in the 
wilderness shall bow before him; and his enemies thall lick 
the dust. The Kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring 
presents: the Kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. Yea, 
all kings shal] fall down before him; all nations shall serve 
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him.” It is deemed unnecessary to prove that this refers to 
the Messiah, or to multiply quotations from these grand in- 
spired lyrics, to show what is so distinctly taught, that “ All] 
the ends of the world shall remember and turn unto the 
Lord ; and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship be- 
fore thee.” Ps. 22: 27. 

Of all the Old Testament writers, Isaiah excels in the fre- 
quency and graphic splendor of his allusions to the triumphs 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the last days, or under the 
Christian dispensation. “It shall come to pass in the last 
days, that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be estab- 
lished in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above 
the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And many peo- 
ple shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, to house of the God of Jacob; and he will 
teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths: for out 
of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem.” The same inspiring picture is presented 
by Micah with unimportant verbal variations in the descrip- 
tion. Announcing the birth of a Saviour, Isaiah says, “and 
the government shall be upon his shoulders. * * Of the 
increase of his government and peace there shall be no end, 
upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order 
it, and to establish it with judgment and with justice, from 
henceforth even forever. The zeal of the Lord of hosts will 
perform this.” 

The descriptions by this prophet of the extension and glory 
of Christ’s kingdom, are too numerous and too long to quote 
in full in such an article as this. It would be to cite whole 
chapters, telling that “the Gentiles shall come to thy light, 
and kings to the brightness of thy rising”—that “the abun- 
dance of the sea shall be converted unto thee”—and that “the 
nations and kingdoms that will not serve thee shall perish.” 

The stone, which Daniel saw in vision, “cut out without 
hands,” became a great mountain and filled the whole earth. 
Again, in the night visions he beheld “one like the Son of 
Man, and there was given him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, should serve 
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him: his dominion{is an everlasting dominion, which shall 
not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not be de- 
stroyed.” 

In Habakkuk we read: “For the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea’’—a prediction which certainly carries us forward still 
into the future. 

Through the last of the Old Testament prophets, Jehovah 
declared “From the rising of the sun even unto the going 
down of the same, my name shall be great among the Gen- 
tiles, and in every place incense shall be offered unto my 
name, and a pure offering; for my name shall be great among 
the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts.” Malachi 1: 11. 

What has been given is but a specimen of the Old Testa- 
ment predictions on this most interesting and important sub- 
ject. When we pass over into the New Testament, we find 
the same general strain kept up. The kingdom of God is to 
be extended until it embraces all lands, and every people and 
kindred and tongue—Jew and Gentile. 

Christ said in a parable, “The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in three measures of 
meal, till the whole was leavened.” It is a most singular in- 
stance of a perverted style of hermeneutics that makes the 
leaven here the symbol of wickedness, spreading and contam- 
inating until the whole mass becomes corrupted, instead of 
its “illustrating the all-pervading power of the heavenly ele- 
ment.”* No unbiased mind could fail to understand it as 
teaching the expansion and progressive development of the 
kingdom of God, until it reached the whole mass of man- 
kind—or brought the world under its transforming and as- 
similating power. This is implied in all the teaching of 
Christ. He said “the field is the world,” and when he com- 
missioned his apostles, it was to go into all the world, and to 
make disciples of all nations. He has been exalted to the 
right hand of power, and must reign till he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet. In the Apocalyptic visions, there is seen 
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an “angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting 
gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people,” and 
“great voices” are heard proclaiming, “the kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ, 
and he shall reign forever and ever.” 

There surely can be no doubt about the Scriptures teaching 
the universal dominion of Christ—that the whole earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of the glory of God, and that 
all nations and people shall yield obedience to Jesus as their 
Saviour and their King. This general truth is as clearly and 
fully revealed as any other in the Bible, and all who believe 
the teaching of that volume expect, that at some time and in 
some way, this grand result will be accomplished. 

II. But when shall this take place—under this dispensa- 
tion, and whilst Christ continues to act as our Mediator and 
Intercessor with the Father, or not until after his second com- 
ing in power and glory to reign in person on theearth? Here 
those who are agreed about the final success of Christ’s king- 
dom begin to diverge, and reach entirely different conclusions. 
Some think that the triumph of truth and righteousness is 
reserved to the second coming of Christ. Others believe that 
Christ will achieve his victories over the nations before his re- 
turn in person to the earth, and whilst at the right hand of 
God he continues, as now, invisibly to administer the affairs 
of his kingdom. That this latter view is the one which has 
been and still is the common faith of the great mass of pro- 
fessing Christians, it would not be very difficult to prove. 
Much weight should be given to what may be called the com- 
mon taith. ‘Those called Millenarians, and who advocate the 
former of the views just stated, are a very small minority, 
and have never been able to obtain a distinct recognition of 
their teaching by any denomination or body of Christians ; 
but, on the contrary, such views have been repeatedly disa- 
vowed and condemned by ecclesiastical authority. The prev- 
alence of such opinions has been due mainly to the zeal and 
earnestness with which a few individuals have, from time to 
time, urged them upon the attention of the world ; and pos- 
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sibly, to that natural love for the gross and sensuous, which 
isso marked a characteristic of human nature. 

In support of the common, and, as is believed, scriptural 
and orthodox view, a few statements, with scriptural proof, 
will be submitted. 

1. There is but one other literal, personal, coming of Christ 
spoken of in the Bible as yet future. In a subordinate and 
qualified sense the “coming of Christ” may be referred to 
other occasions and times. He has left the very broad prom- 
ise, “If a man—rzs, any one—love me, he will keep my 
words ; and my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him.” To,the Church at 
Ephesus, Christ gave the solemn warning, “Repent and do the 
first works ; or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will 
remove thy candlestick out of his place, except thou repent.” 
This threat has been fulfilled—Christ has come to this church, 
and the candlestick has been removed. To another of the 
seven churches, that of Sardis, he said, “If therefore thou 
shalt not watch, I will come on thee as a thief,and thou shalt 
not know what hour I will come upon thee.” To all, in 
every age, is the admonition given, “Be ye therefore ready 
also; for the Son of Man cometh at an hour when ye think 
not.” 

But there is another, a literal, personal coming of Christ. 
As the disciples gazed upon the ascending Lord passing into 
heaven, it was said to them, “This same Jesus, which is taken 
up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven.” This coming of the Lord 
Jesus is so prominent in scripture, as one of the cardinal facts 
of his great work, that it has found a place in the first and 
most general, as well as in nearly all subsequent confessions 
of faith. ‘Whence he shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.” This coming the apostle designates as the “second” — 
“unto them that look for him shall he appear the second time, 
without sin, unto salvation.” There is no coming, in person, 
spoken of in the New Testament as yet future, except this 
one. 

2. Christ is now, and is to remain, in heaven, while the 
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work of subduing the world to his power and grace goes on, 
and will not return in person until this has been accomplished. 
“Whom, says Peter, the heaven must receive until the times 
of restitution of all things, which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets since the world began.” It js 
well known that there has been considerable difference of 
views as to the exact meaning and import of those words; 
and that Lutherans and Reformed have, on doctrinal grounds, 
maintained a difference of interpretation so far as the former 
part of the verse in concerned. But these differences do not 
affect the general meaning, or its bearing on the question be- 
fore us. On any fair principle of interpretation, it must be 
admitted as teaching that the “restitution” spoken of is to 
take place while Christ is in heaven and before his return to 
the earth. The view of the most learned and judicious com- 
mentators is that expressed by Alexander—“till this great 
remedial process has accomplished its design, the glorified 
body of the risen and ascended Christ not only may, but must, 
as an appointed means of that accomplishment, be resident in 
heaven, and not on earth.” While the work of redemption, 
and the restoration of a fallen world, is going on, Christ must 
continue his abode “within the veil,” whither for us he is en- 
tered. The same truth is taught in other and quite numer- 
ous passages. Jehovah says to the Son, “Sit thou at my right 
hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool.” In the 
epistle to the Ilebrews, we read, “But this man, after he had 
offered one sacrifice for sins, forever sat down on the right 
hand of God, from henceforth expecting till his enemies be 
made his footstool.” Prof. Stuart says, “The idea is, that the 
Messiah is seated on his throne, quietly expecting that his en- 
emies will in due time be all subdued.” The Session of 
Christ at the right hand of the Father, both in the Scriptures 
and in all the Creeds, is broadly distinguished from the act 
of his coming again. His very power to save rests on his 
ever living to make intercession for his people, and that inter- 
cession is made in heaven. 

3. His coming will not take place until the end of this 
world, or dispensation, and in immediate connection with the 
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general resurrection and final judgment. We read, 1 Thess. 
4:16: “The Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump 
of God”—1 Cor. 15: 52: “In a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the last trump: for the trump shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised, and we shall be changed.” Of this 
grand event Christ says, “The hour is coming, in the which 
all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth: they that have done good, unto the resurrection of 
life; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation.” This resurrection does not take place until “the 
last day” (Jno. 6 : 39, 40, 44,) and preliminary to the judg- 
ment. ‘ When the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne 
of his glory ; and before him shall be gathered all nations.” 
(Matt. 25 : 31). The apostle, in his teachings to the Thessa- 
lonians, concerning the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
says, “When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven 
with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on 
them that know not God, and that obey not the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; who shall be punished with everlast- 
ing destruction from the presence of the Lord, and the glory 
of his power. When he shall come to be glorified in his saints, 
and to be admired in all them that believe, in that day.” (2 
Thess. 1: 7—10). Peter writing of “the promise of his com- 
ing,” says: “The day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night ; in the which the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat; the 
earth also, and the works that are therein, shall be burned up.” 
In these and many other passages, the coming of Christ is 
plainly connected most closely with the end of the world, 
and the introduction of an eternal state. Dr. Julius Miiller 
says: “It is the plain doctrine of Scripture that the general 
resurrection of the dead contemporaneous with the transfig- 
uration of believers then living on the earth, is to occur at 
the end of the world (or of history) at the appearance of 
Vou. III. No. 2. 22 
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Christ for judgment and for the glorification of his king- 
dom.”* 

It is somewhat remarkable that the passage, which is main- 
ly relied on to prove that Christ’s second coming will be pre- 
millenial, has not a word on that subject. Revelation, chap. 
20 : 1—10, is constantly appealed to in support of his coming, 
prior to the binding of Satan and the first resurrection, but 
the candid reader will search this passage in vain to find any 
word or hint about Christ’s coming at that time. This state- 
ment may surprise those who have never examined the sub- 
ject, and who are acquainted with the positive and dogmatic 
teaching of Millenarians on this point. This passage is really 
the foundation of their theory, and they build on it as confi- 
dently as though it contained a definite statement of the fact. 
Yet Professor Stuart, some of whose views on this passage we 
cannot endorse, very correctly says of it, there is “not a word 
of Christ's descent to the earth at the beginning of the Millenium. 
* * Nothing of the Messiah’s temporal reign on earth.” Whilst 
there is ample warrant in the word of God for placing the 
coming of Christ in immediate connection with the general 
resurrection and final judgment, we may safely challenge the 
production of a single passage that inculcates a contrary view, 
or that, fairly interpreted, gives any currency to the idea of 
a previous coming. 

III. If what has thus far been presented, be scriptural and 
true, then it would seem to follow almost as a necessary con- 
sequence, that the grand result anticipated—the conversion 
of the world—will be accomplished by the agencies and in- 
strumentalities now employed. We are not to look for any 
new dispensation, with an entirely different order of things, 
and with new forces for overcoming the opposition encoun- 
tered by the gospel. Some changes and modifications may 
take place in the methods of labor, but the grand system, in- 
troduced eighteen hundred years ago, is the product of divine 
wisdom and power, and will prove effectual in the accom- 


*Quoted by Dr. Hodge, “Systematic Theology,”’ vol. III. p. 841. 
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plishment of the object designed. It is not necessary to at- 
tempt a complete enumeration of all the parts in the system 
of agencies and instrumentalities divinely appointed. In 
general it may be said, that they consist of a combination of 
divine agencies with human instrumentalities—human and 
divine energies united to secure the triamph of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom. We propose to show that nothing more is 
needed, but that, according to the Scriptures themselves, the 
end will be achieved by the forces which Christ arranged and 
put in operation eighteen hundred years ago. 

1. On the human side, in the system of instrumentalities, 
the first rank must be assigned to the preaching of the gos- 
pel. When Christ commissioned his apostles, it was to “Go 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature,” 
with the promise of, “Lo lam with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” He thus made the office of preaching co- 
extensive with the human race, and to continue until the end 
of the world, or until he should come again. In the assur- 
ance that all power was given unto him in heaven and in 
earth, there is a pledge of protection to his servants, and of 
success in their labors. This broad commission, to “preach 
the gospel to every creature,” and “to make disciples of all 
nations,” shows in what estimation Christ himself held this 
instrumentality. 

We are not left in any doubt or uncertainty as to the rela- 
tion of the preaching of the gospel to the salvation of men, 
and the conversion of the world. The apostle tells ns that 
God is pleased “by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.” Faith in Christ is the simple and sole condi- 
tion of our acceptance with God, but, “Faith cometh by hear- 
ing, and hearing by the word of God.” The necessity of 
preaching is shown by the question, “how shall they hear 
without a preacher? And how shall they preach, except 
they be sent? as it is written, How beautiful are the feet of 
them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings 
of good things!” Peter, after teaching that the children of 
God are “born again, vot of corruptible seed, but of incor- 
ruptible, by the word of God, which liveth and abideth for- 
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ever,” says, “And this is the word which by the gospel is 
preached unto you.” 

Intimations had been given in the Old Testament of the 
instrumentality to be employed. When Isaiah predicted the 
glory of “the last day,” it was because “out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” 
The filling of the earth with knowlege of God as the waters 
cover the sea, implies the abundant promulgation of the truth 
by some means, and preaching has always been recognized in 
the Bible as the most effective. 

The element of truth that gives to preaching its power, is 
clearly enough indicated. It is not all preaching that is 
effective. The Apostle says, “But.we preach Christ cruci- 
fied,” and declares the preaching of the cross to be “the power 
of God and the wisdom of God unto salvation.” Christ had 
announced the secret of this power when he said, “And I, if 
I be lifted up from the earth will draw all men unto me.” 
It had been predicted that he should see of the travail of his 
soul and be satisfied. The power of preaching is in truly pre- 
senting the cross of Christ, by which the enmity of the car- 
nal mind is slain, and those who are afar off from God are 
brought nigh through the blood of Christ. 

Now let it be observed that this same office of preaching, 
and this same truth of God, which the apostles found to be 
“mighty through God to the pulling down of strong-holds,” 
the Church still has in her possession. They have lost noth- 
ing by age. Time has not diminished their power. It is 
somewhat common, we know, to speak lightly of the pulpit, 
as though it had lost its power, and of the doctrines of the 
cross, as if less efficacious now than in the times of the apos- 
tles. But no greater mistake can be committed. God can 
make the preaching just as effective now, as it was on the day 
of Pentecost, when thousands were converted under a single 
sermon; or as it was in the hands of Luther or Knox, or 
Wesley or Whitefield, or Livingston or Edwards. The same 
faith and zeal and earnestness, will be followed by the same 
results. Talk of the cross of Christ having lost its power! 
It is said, “Adolphe Monod declared on his death-bed that if 
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twelve Christian men would go forth now, as the apostles did, 
with the same faith, the same love, the same fulness of the 
Holy Ghost, they would convert the world.” 

Whilst the preaching of the word is everywhere in the 
New Testament recognized as the grand means for the con- 
version of sinners and the extension of Christ’s kingdom, no 
where is any such influence ascribed to his second coming. 
That is to take place, not until after the preaching of the gos- 
pel has accomplished its grand design in bringing all nations 
into obedience to the truth as it is in Jesus. 

There are other human instrumentalities accompaning the 
preaching of the gospel, and as part of its great work. The 
religious training of the young in the family and in the Sun- 
day School, the publication and distribution of the Bible by 
means of the printing press, the circulation of a religious 
literature, the influence of individual Christians and Churches, 
the progress of Christian civilization, these, and such like in- 
strumentalities, are constantly at work. The wonderfully 
increasing facilities for travel and communication among na- 
tions, and especially the superior advantages enjoyed in this 
respect by Christian nations, correspond with what the 
prophet foretold, that, “many shall run to and fro and knowl- 
edge shall be increased.” 

2. But the success of the gospel is not left to human in- 
strumentalities alone. Well chosen and adapted as these 
may be, they would be utterly inefficient without the divine 
agency. But this divine agency is guaranteed in the most 
positive manner and to the fullest extent. Christ said, “It is 
expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will 
send him unto you. And when he is come he will convince 
the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.” 
After the apostles were fully commissioned, they were com- 
manded to wait until they were endued with power from on 
high. This power they received when the Holy Ghost came 
upon them. Contrary to the view of those, who expect the 
return and visible presence of Christ to accomplish what they 
think cannot be done under this dispensation, Christ said “ /¢ 
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is expedient for you that Igo away.” We regarded the presence 
of the Holy Spirit as more than an equivalent for his own 
visible presence. We know what the immediate result of the 
Holy Spirit’s coming on the day of Pentecost was. The 
apostles were filled with the Spirit, and thousands were con- 
verted to Christ in a day. Such an impetus given to the 
cause of Christ that no opposition could withstand its pro- 
gress, 

The Holy Ghost is to remain with the Church forever. It 
was not a gift for a season, and then to be withdrawn. Christ 
said to the disciples, “I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for- 
ever; even the Spirit of truth, ete.” Now this abiding pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit in the Church, and with the disciples 
of Christ, is for the very purpose of giving efficacy to Christ’s 
work, and of carrying it forward in the hearts of men and in 
the world. Clothed with omnipotent energy, the Spirit ac- 
companies the preaching of the word, and makes the truth 
effectual unto salvation. 

Special emphasis is laid on this connection of the Spirit’s 
work, with his own work, by Christ himself. “He shall glor- 
ify me: for he shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto 
you. All things that the Father hath are mine: therefore 
said I, that he shall take of mine, and shall show it unto 
you.” The Spirit is to work only in harmony with the work 
of Christ. ‘He shall not speak of himself. He shall testify 
of me,” said the Saviour. The Spirit is to take the things of 
Christ and to reveal them to the understandings of men, 
showing them his true character and office, and constraining 
them to accept him as their Saviour and King. 

The great apostle to the Gentiles, in his mission work, tes- 
tifies to the necessity, and power, and glory of “the ministra- 
tion of the Spirit.” “Neither is he that planteth anything, 
neither he that watereth ; but God that giveth the increase.” 
“And my speech and my preaching was not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power, that your faith should not stand in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God.” Describing the manifold 
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operations and the plenitude of the gifts of the Spirit, he 
says, “But all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as he will.” 

Each individual, who is saved through Christ, must come 
under the renewing and sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit. 
It is an individual work, and must be wrought in each one. 
“Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.” He must be saved “by 
the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” And hence the solemn admonitions of the Bible 
against quenching or grieving the Holy Spirit of God, or of 
doing despite to the Spirit of grace. To all the warning 
comes, “To day if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts.” 

Enough has, perhaps, been offered to show that the work 
of Christ and of the Holy Spirit is essential to the salvation 
of any single soul, and that is amply sufficient for the salva- 
tion of all who are willing to be saved. To doubt the suffi- 
ciency of what has been done, and of the agencies and instru- 
mentalities now employed, is to undervalue the power of the 
gospel, and to dishonor the dispensation of the Spirit. There 
is no call for any re-adjustment or change in the divine agen- 
cies, but for a quickening and strengthening of the human 
instrumentalities. What is needed for the conquest of the 
world, is not the second coming and visible presence of our 
Lord, but a baptism of the Holy Spirit, breathing new life, 
and zeal, and power into all the followers of Christ. 

But, we may be told, that, after nearly two thousand years, 
darkness reigns, wickedness abounds, and the Church is beset 
by foes without, and weakened by dissensions and corruptions 
within. In reply to this and all similar objections, it might 
be shown, that the religion of Jesus Christ has been steadily 
advancing ; and that never was the prospect for rapid pro- 
gress so encouraging as at the present. Unnumbered millions 
are now before the throne, washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb, and the number is constantly increasing 
that, from year to year, swell the mighty throng. Already 
it has changed the complexion of the literature and the legis- 
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lation of the world, and the principles of the New Testament 
have gained a firm hold in places from which they can never 
be dislodged. 

Instead of wasting time in meeting difficulties and answer- 
ing objections, we look at what Christianity has already done, 
and is now doing—through what trials it has passed, what 
enemies it has encountered, what victories it has won, and 
what are its present resources and strength, and we can read- 
ily adopt the language of an eloquent writer: “It is some- 
thing to be able to say that, after so long a period, Christian- 
ity is even in existence. Few things in this world are two 
thousand years old, above all, without exhibiting marks of 
decrepitude and approaching dissolution. * * After 
nearly two thousand years, notwithstanding the countless and 
manifold evils by which it has been beset, it survives, and 
has not grown old. At this hour, it betrays none of the fee- 
bleness and sunkenness of age. In all the freshness and vigor 
of its youth, it yet lives. All sorts of antagonists it has met, 
all possible forms of assault it has encountered ; and at this 
moment, it is not vanquished but victorious. Having nobly 
conflicted with every foe, it is but erecting itself to look 
abroad upon a field which it shall at last proclaim all its own, 
and where it shall at last stand, without antagonist, without 
rival. As yet, it is only working itself forth from evils, 
which the ages have accumulated upon it. By and by, we 
shall behold it girding itself for mightier efforts than have 
before been witnessed, baring and nerving its heart for the 
universal spiritual conquest of the world.”* 





*Dr. John Young, Edinburgh. 
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ARTICLE II. 


WILLIAM PENN, THE FOUNDER OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Hon. A. L. Haves, Lancaster, Pa. 


The great men of every nation, whether sages, warriors, 
lawgivers, artists, or authors, may be regarded as the land- 
marks of its history. Their characters are among its inval- 
uable treasures; and as they pass away, each furnishes his 
contribution to the universal fund of moral and intellectual 
wealth, thus enlarging the circle of benefactions to mankind 
by leaving imperishable examples of virtue. For the rich 
legacy of their fame, surviving generations, in bestowing the 
meed of praise which is due, but magnify their own posses- 
sions. To consecrate and defend their memory, is the inter- 
est, as well as the duty, of those who come after them.* 

Of all the titles to veneration of the great and good, who 
are distinguished in the world’s annals as national benefactors, 
none in my judgment, is so lofty and honorable (next to that 
of the Father of his country) as the conditor imperiorum, in 
the phrase of Lord Bacon, the Founder of aState. No other 
is so identified with the glory of his country, even when his 
personal history is involved in myth and fable, like that of 
Romulus, the Founder of Rome, or Lycurgus of Lacedzemon. 

In modern history, the title has been, I might say exclu- 
sively, bestowed upon the subject of this sketch, the illus- 
trious William Penn. In the origin of every political society, 
there have been some one or more prominent men, whose pre- 
eminence is conceded. So in the settlement of the provinces, 
that now compose this great confederated Union; in all of 
which, it were easy to point out the leading spirits of the re- 
spective communities, who gave to them their form and 


*See Mr. Kinney’s Eulogium on C. J. ‘Tilghman. 
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pressure, and shaped their special destiny. But in no other 
instance does it appear that any great man has stood forth in 
such high relief, in relation to the beginning and establish- 
ment of a commonwealth, as William Penn in regard to 
Pennsylvania. By acquiring a charter title to it, as proprie- 
tary,—a title to the government as well as the soil, by having 
his name inscribed upon the territory, by mainly coutributing 
to its first settlement, aud by organizing its government with 
signal wisdom and ability, he is more emphatically cognizable 
as the founder of this state, than has ever occurred to any 
other personage, in respect to any state or kingdom of which 
authentic history bears record. This is a glorious distinction 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; and well may she 
boast of her Founder ; for a purer, braver, gentler, and more 
generous nature, has rarely appeared to bless mankind by his 
good deeds, and refresh the world with his beneficent and 
virtuous example. 

The father of William Penn, was a man of rank and of 
great reputation, both in the military and naval service of his 
country, and was a favorite officer of the government which 
he served. Few men have risen more rapidly, or pursued a 
more brilliant career. Ile entered the navy of England early 
in life, was a captain at twenty-one years of age, Rear-Admiral 
of Ireland at twenty-three, Vice-Admiral of Ireland at twenty- 
five, Vice-Admiral of England at thirty-one, and general in 
the Dutch war at thirty-two. He was subsequently elected a 
member of Parliament, for the Town of Weymouth. At 
thirty-nine, he was appointed Commissioner of the Admiralty 
and Navy, Governor of the Town and Fort of Kingsale, in 





Ireland, Vice-Admiral of Munster, and a member of the Pro- 
vincial Council. In his forty-third year, he was chosen Great 
Captain Commander, under the Duke of York, in the signal 
and successful naval battle with the Duteh fleet in 1664. 
William Penn was the only son of this distinguished man. 
From his earliest youth, he was remarkable for an amiable 
and excellent disposition, was docile and uncommonly apt ; 
and he grew up in form and feature, all that his fond parents 
could desire, with that harmonious union of faculties, physi- 
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cal, intellectual, and moral, which is often described as mens 
sana in corpore sano, and is justly considered as the happiest 
condition of our nature. With a mind open to the incite- 
ments of ambition, nourished by success, as was Sir Willaim 
Penn’s, snch a son must have been regarded by him, as the 
complement of his good fortune; more especially, as it was 
the well known intention of the Sovereign to reward his pa- ° 
triotic services, by raising him to the peerage, with the title 
of Viscount Weymouth. He therefore resolved that nothing 
should be spared in his son’s education, to qualify him to act 
a shining part in public life, and wear with grace his heredi- 
tary honors. Being well prepared by a thorough academical 
course of instruction, William was sent to the University of 
Oxford, where he entered, at the age of fifteen, Christ’s 
Church College. He advanced rapidly in his studies, and 
cultivated the acquaintance of those students who were most 
distinuuished for learning and good conduct. Among his 
chosen companions, was John Locke, the afterwards celebra- 
ted philosopher, and author of the Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding. He enjoyed excellent health, had a finely de- 
veloped person, and, during the recesses of his hours of study, 
often engaged in manly and athletic exercises, in which he 
took great delight. His prosperous course at the Uuiver- 
sity was, however, suddenly terminated. With other stu- 
dents, he attended a meeting of the Society, then lately 
formed, who called themselves Friends, but were termed by 
others, in derision, Quakers. The preacher on the occasion, 
was a person who had formerly belonged to the University ; 
and his discourse made a deep impression upon William 
Penn, reviving certain religious thoughts, which had seriously 
agitated his mind at the early age of twelve years. Whilst 
under this excitement, he discovered that some of his fellow 
students were similarly affected. Dissatisfied with the estab- 
lished form of worship, and withdrawing from it, they held 
their own meetings, in which they engaged in exhortation 
and prayer. By the Heads of the College, informed of their 
proceedings, they were, in the first instance, fined for non- 
conformity ; but, persisting in their conduct, and from a sense 
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of duty absenting themselves from the established Church, 
they, together with Penn, who had associated himself with 
them, were expelled from College. 

Such an event would, under any circumstances, have been 
of importance in the life of a young man; but it was of spe- 
cial consequence to William Penn, in the unhappiness it oc- 
casioned by the loss of his father’s affectionate regard ; and it 
is of particular significance in his biography, as evincing the 
native integrity of his mind, and the firmness of his soul. 
On his return home from the University, his exemplary and 
serious deportment manifested his deep religious convictions. 
He withdrew altogether from the society of the gay and friv- 
olous, and sought those only who were pious and sedate. The 
Admiral was mortified and grieved at the change in his man- 
ners, which were naturally sprightly and prepossessing. He 
feared that all the prospects of worldly honor, which he had 
cherished for his son, would be lost by his perverseness. 
Himself a man of the world, whose success in life had been 
so unusually brilliant, standing high in the consideration of 
the monarch, and therefore competent, by his influence, to ad- 
vance his only son to any post of honor,—that son, too, pos- 
sessed of extraordinary parts, and personal advantages,—no 
wonder that he felt deeply wounded in his pride, at the 
threatened disappointment of his fondest hopes. He first 
tried persuasion ; he laid open to the-young man his plans 
and purposes, all centering in benefits to him; he pointed out 
and explained the distinctions within his reach ; he showed 
him how the golden prizes of the world’s highest honors, for 
which others were obliged to undergo toil and pain, and 
humble solicitation,—for which many engaged in low in- 
trigues, and bartered away their integrity and manhood and 
worldly wealth—would all be his, almost without the asking. 
Everything would be prepared to secure his triumphant pro- 
gress and complete success. All that was now necessary, was 
that he should resume his former and accustomed manners, 
and abandoning his association with the obscure and ridicu- 
lous people with whom he was consorting, return to the fash- 
jonable and gay world, to which he properly belonged. Wil- 
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liam listened to his father respectfully and patiently ; and 
after a decent pause, modestly answered, that he found it im- 
possible to stifle the convictions of his reason, or for any 
worldly consideration, do that which, in his conscicence, he 
believed to be wrong. 

Vexed and irritated at this obstinacy, as he deemed it, the 
Admiral next employed threats. He bade him beware how 
he angered one who was not to be baftled; said that he had 
set his heart upon his son’s acquiescence in the course which 
he had chalked out for his own good ; and he would be obey- 
ed. He should therefore look to it. Ile should either bend 
or break. These threats were attended with no better effect 
than the milder means of soft words which had preceded 
them; and at length the deeply offended father, resorted to 
blows. But blows being equally unavailing, he gave way toa 
transport of rage, and drove his son from his house and home. 

This was a severe trial to the fortitude of William Penn, 
who cherished a strong affection for his father; but he had 
endured the storm with unruftled calmness, and by his stead- 
fastness maintained his faith. The Admiral being a man of 
kindly feelings, though hot and hasty, soon relented, and 
through the intercession of his excellent wife and William’s 
mother, extended his forgiveness to his son, and permitted 
his return. In order that he might be relieved of that seri- 
ous frame of mind and gravity of behavior, to which his 
father so much objected, it was resolved to send him abroad, 
and knowing some persons of rank who were about to make 
the tour of Europe, his father sent him in company with 
them. Wm. Penn resided for some considerable time at 
Paris, and then went to Saumur, that he might enjoy the 
conversation and instruction of the learned Moses Amyrault, 
Professor of Divinity, and the most eminent divine in France. 
Ile spent more than a year in that country, acquiring great 
proficiency in the language, and (what his father prized still 
more highly) that polish of manners for which the French, 
above all other people, were distinguished. He was proceed- 
ing to Italy, and had reached Turin, when he received a letter 
from the Admiral, recalling him home to take charge of his 
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affairs during his necessary absence at sea, Samuel Pepys, in 
his diary, describes him, at this time, as “a most modish per- 
son, grown quite a fine gentleman ;” and from the fact that 
he was received, on his return, with great satisfaction, it may 
be inferred that his associations abroad had worn off that seri- 
ous demeanor which had so much displeased his father. An 
adventure, during his residence in Paris, illustrates his char- 
acter. He was waylaid at night by a person, who attacked 
him sword in hand, on account of asupposed affront. Being 
himself armed (as was then the custom), he defended himself 
with vigor and skill, and disarmed his assailant. But when 
he had him completely at his mercy, he allowed him to de- 
part without injury. Alluding to this incident in one of his 
works,* he remarks: “What envy, quarrels, and mischiefs 
have happened among private persons upon their conceit that 
they have not been respected according to their degree of 
quality among men, with hat, knee, or title! Suppose this 
person had killed me (for he made several passes at me), or 
that I, in my defence, had killed him, I ask any man of un- 
derstanding or conscience, if the whole round of ceremony 
were worth the life of a man, considering the dignity of his 
nature, and the importance of his life with respect to God, 
his creator, himself, and the benefit of civil society?’ Soon 
after he returned from abroad, he entered, by his father’s ad- 
vice, as a student, at Lincoln’s Inn, in ‘order that he might 
acquire a knowledge of the laws of his country. His re- 
conciliation with his father appears to have been entirely 
cordial, for in writing to him, in the following year, he 
uses these affectionate expressions: “As I never knew what 
a father was, till I had wisdom enough to prize him, so I can 
safely say that now, of all times, your concerns are most dear 
to me. It is hard, meantime, to lose both father and a 
friend”—alluding probably to some remark to which he was 
replying—the Admiral being then at sea, with the prospect 
of an approaching battle. 

His father continued to exercise a watchful care over him, 





*No Cross, No Crown, Ist part, chap. 9 : 2. 
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apprehending a relapse into the grave and plain habits, which 
he regarded as an obstacle to his son’s success in the world. 
Therefore early in the spring of 1666, perceiving that he was 
again becoming more serious, in his deportment, he resolved to 
send him to Ireland, where the Duke of Ormond, as Lord 
Lieutenant, presided over a vice-royal court, of great gaiety 
and splendor. Being furnished with a letter from the Ad- 
miral to Sir Geo, Lane, Secretary to the Vice-roy, William 
Penn was received with much kindness at court, where he 
formed many distinguished acquaintances, to whom he high- 
ly recommended himself by his personal accomplishments. 
Whilst he was in Dublin, a mutiny broke out in the garri- 
son of Carrick Fergus; and having joined the forces under 
the second son of the Duke of Ormond, he displayed so much 
energy and valor in quelling the insurrection, that the Duke 
wished to make him captain of the company of foot attached 
to his father’s government of the Fort of Kingsale. To this 
arrangement, which he seemed himself to desire, the Admiral 
strangely objected—strangely, because nothing was apparently 
better adapted to give that direction to his destiny, which 
would have accomplished his father’s purpose in relation to * 
him ; for the correspondence of William Penn evinces, that 
he had suffered the gaieties, by which he was surrounded, to 
obliterate, in a considerable measure, his former serious im- 
pressions, and that be began to fix his affections upon world- 
ly glory and military distinction. 

About this time, Sir William Penn, being fully occupied 
with his naval command, intrusted to his son the manage- 
ment of his estates in Ireland, which lay in the county Cork. 
That business was couducted by him with such ability, as to 
give entire satisfaction. On one occasion, being called by 
these affairs to the city of Cork, he was informed that 
Thomas Loe, the preacher whom he had ten years before 
heard at Oxford, was to attend a meeting of Friends in that 
city, and he resolved to see him. He therefore repaired to 
the meeting. He again heard him, and the effect was decis- 
ive; his feelings were deeply moved by the impressive dis- 
course of the preacher; his religious convictions were awak- 
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ened and renewed; and he became a constant attendant at 
the meetings of the Friends. At one of those meetings, he 
was arrested, with eighteen others, taken before the Mayor 
of Cork, and committed to prison. 

Immediately he addressed an eloquent letter to the Earl of 
Orrery, Lord President of Munster, in which among other 
remarks vindicating religious toleration, is this sentiment : 
“But I presume, my Lord, the acquaintance you have had 
with other countries, must needs have furnished you with 
this infallible observation: that diversities of faith and wor- 
ship, contribute not to the disturbance of any place, where 
moral uniformity is barely requisite to preserve the peace.” 
“Tt is not long since you were a good solicitor for the liberty 
I now crave, and concluded no way so effectual to improve or 
advantage this country,as to dispense with freedom in things 
relating to conscience.” THe closes by saying: “If in this 
case, [ may have used too great liberty, it is my subject ; nor 
shall I doubt your pardon, since by your authority I expect a 
favor which never will be used unworthy an honest man and 

Your Lordship’s faithful, &c.” W. P. 

In this letter is contained the germ of a noble principle, 
which was fully developed in his subsequent works. It was 
his first assertion of universal toleration—a cause to which 
he dedicated his great abilities, and which he successfully 
maintained in an arduous contest for a quarter of a century. 

He was released from prison in consequence of this letter, 
and the report that he had become a Quaker being conveyed 
to his father, he was recalled to England. Admiral Penn 
did not immediately perceive any peculiarity in his dress and 
manners, except his omission of the usual ceremony of taking 
off the hat. Soon, however, the increasing gravity of his de- 
meanor became obvious, and brought on an explanation. It 
was respectfully but firmly made. William Penn modestly 
avowed his religious principles; and while expressing his sin- 
cere desire to obey his father in everything that did not con- 
flict with his duty to God, he said that he could not abandon 
his religion; his duty to his Heavenly Father being para- 
mount to all other considerations. It is not difficult to 
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understand Admiral Penn's disappointment and vexation. 
By his son’s improvement of the opportunities afforded 
him, in a residence on the continent, the former hopes of the 
father had been rekindled, and were brighter than ever; then 
his success at the vice-regal court, appeared to have opened 
the high-road to honor and rank before him. He had been a 
conspicuous and favored guest of the Vice-Roy. Strikingly 
handsome in person, polished and courtly in his address, dis- 
tinguished for the sprightliness of his wit and the depth of 
his erudition, and, more than all, admired for the martial 
courage he had displayed in the affair of the mutiny, it 
seemed as if he were the special favorite of fortune, and that 
no post beneath the crown was too high or noble to be the 
object of his aspirations. This was the very thing which his 
father had so long contemplated with an almost passionate 
desire, and to which the only obstacle he had ever seen, was 
his son’s temporary attachment to the new and despised fol- 
lowers of George Fox. That obstacle the Admiral had flat- 
tered himself was remroved, when this new event occurred to 
dash and confound all his hopes, on the eve of their expected 
accomplishment. That his son should, by uniting himself to 
the despised sect, turn his back upon his promotion, and re- 
ject the dazzling prize of wealth and honors, appeared to be 
nothing less than sheer madness. He expostulated with him, 
he made use of every argument to convince; he even pro- 
ceeded to entreat and implore him to relinquish his associa- 
tions; but in vain. He remained steadfast in his principles ; 
and his father finding that he could not shake his determina- 
tion, requested that he would at least conform so far to his 
wishes as to take off his hat in the presence of the King, the 
Duke of York, and himself. This request his son asked time 
to consider, which much incensed his father, who supposed 
his purpose was to consult some of his strange friends. But 
he assured him that such was not his intention. Having re- 
tired to his chamber, he sought divine direction in fasting 
and prayer. At their next interview, he apprized his father, 
but with expressions of filial duty and affection that he could 
Vou. III. No. 2. 24 
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not comply. The Admiral had exhausted all his means of 
influence ; his hopes for his son, lately so buoyant, were pros- 
trated in the dust ; his anger he could no longer restrain ; and 
he again indignantly expelled him from his house. 

William Penn was now twenty-three years old. Educated 
in affluence, but without a profession or pecuniary resources, 
his situation was embarrassing in the extreme. For some 
time he was dependent upon the hospitality of his friends, until 
his mother found means of sending him relief. The irrepres- 
sible feeling of maternal love, prompted her to interpose with 
the father, who at lenght softened by her entreaties, so far 
relented as to allow his son to return home for shelter and 
subsistence, though he would give him no open countenance. 
It is believed, that he afterwards, secretly, used his influence for 
the release of William, when he was imprisoned on account 
of his religious profession, as he often was; for although Ad- 
miral Penn was a man of high temper, and accustomed to 
command, yet his feelings, as we have said, were kind and 
generous, and his attachments strong; while to his son it 
was the most painful of the many trials which he suffered at 
this period, that he was deprived of affectionate intercourse 
with a parent whom he tenderly loved. 

We who know the Society of Friends as a wealthy and re- 
spectable denomination of Christians, can with difficulty con- 
ceive the odium, dislike, and scorn, which, at that time, they 
excited in England. The Society arose just at the period of 
the Restoration, when the nation having become thoroughly 
disgusted with the gloomy severity of puritanical manners, 
hailed with unbounded approval the return of the gay cava- 
liers, with their glitter of display in equipments, in dress, and 
address, and their love of showy spectacles, theatrical, and 
other public amusements :—A joyous abandonment of all 
classes to the pleasures of the world, was the prevailing spirit 
of the times. In the midst of this ambrosial life sprang up, 
from small and obscure beginnings, the Society of Friends; 
and nothing could be more discordant with the general har- 
mony, than its first utterances. George Fox, a youth of poor 
but honest parents, had been placed with a shoemaker to 
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learn his trade; his master, who was also a keeper of sheep, 
employed him for a part of his time as a shepherd—a business 
which is supposed to have nourished his contemplative spirit. 
He was endued with the sincerity, firmuess, and courage of a 
martyr. Ile bad early abandoned the ministers of the estab- 
lished church; he then resorted to the Dissenters; but their 
preachers did not satisfy him; he therefore listened to the 
voice addressed to his mental ear, and his spiritual percep- 
tions becoming more distinct, he at length found, as he de- 
clared, the path of the just. Thus he grew in the knowledge 
of divine things, “without the help of any man, book, or 
writing,” until he became convinced that God had called him 
to a great work among men,—to lead many from darkness to 
light. With such antecedents, it was by no means strange 
that he should take a narrow view of life and its social cus- 
toms; and seeing much in the prevailing forms and ceremo- 
nies which was extravagant and frivolous, that he should fall 
into the error of condemning what was perfectly innocent, 
and some things which were useful and commendable. He 
set himself to reform the amenities of society, by discarding 
all politeness and civility of address, as displayed in gesture, 
or phrase of compliment, and proscribing the conventional 
forms of respect and deference. Nor did he stop here; but 
he objected to the style of garments worn, and of the ordi- 
nary language used in the daily and general intercourse of 
life. 

It was hardly to be expected that the people of England, 
who had now driven the Puritans, or Roundheads, as they 
called them from power, and were rejoicing in their deliverance 
from their unlovely innovations, should look without disgust, 
upon an attempt to introduce more than the Roundhead’s 
bluntness — rudeness, plainness, disrespect and irreverence. 
They regarded it as a wanton, and ridiculous opposition to the 
national sentiment. At first, it was treated with contempt, 
unequivocally manifested ; but as the Society increased, the 
hostility grew into active and illegal violence. Wrongs and 
outrage followed, and oppressions, by tyrannical magistrates 
wresting the laws from their legitimate ends. Places of 
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meeting were closed, and the members excluded by a mili- 
tary guard ; meetings were broken up, and individuals fined 
and imprisoned for being present. But the Society increased 
notwitstanding these injuries, or rather in consequence of 
them ; for persecution, like fire, improves what it would de- 
stroy. 

It was after this scheme of oppressions was instituted, that 
William Penn attached himself to the Friends; and being a 
distinguished accession to the cause, he encountered a large 
amount of the enmity and malevolence which it had excited. 
He felt the force of the heavy arm of Church and State; but 
he braved the power of the magistrate and the rage of the 
mob; and in all his controversies, bore himself with such 
magnanimity, that he ever gained ground, even when appar- 
ently discomfited. His first contest was with the Rev. 
Thomas Vincent at Spitalfields, who had spoken in the 
harshest terms of the Society, and of him personally, stigma- 
tizing him as a Jesuit. Penn demanded an opportunity to 
clear himself, before the same congregation, but though a day 
and hour were appointed, he was not allowed a fair hearing. 
Ile therefore resorted to the press for a vindication, and pub- 
lished a tract with the title of “The Sandy Foundation sha- 
ken.” This work, by misconstruction, gave great offence. 
The Bishop of London was so indignant that he procured an 
order from the government for Penn’s imprisonment in the 
the Tower, where, being arrested, he was confined with rigor, 
and his friends were denied access to him. After he had 
been sometime imprisoned, he was told that the Bishop was 
resolved that “he should either publicly recant or die.” He 
answered, “All is well ;” and to the messenger he said, “Tell 
my father, who I know will ask thee, these words: that my 
prison shall be my grave, before I will budge a jot ; for I 
owe my conscience to no mortal man. They are mistaken in 
me; I value not their threats and resolutions, for they .shall 
know that I can weary out their malice.” 

During this imprisonment, he wrote and published, among 
other treatises, the work entitled, “No Cross, No Crown ;” 
which is one of his most excellent and approved productions. 
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He also addressed a letter from the Tower to the Secretary of 
State, showing the illegality of his imprisonment without 
trial, and the impolicy of persecuting people on account of 
their convictions. That letter does not appear to have had 
any effect. Soon after he puhlished a small tract, entitled 
“Innocence with her open Face ;’ which was in explanation 
of the “Sandy Foundation Shaken ;” and which probably 
gave satisfaction, for he was soon after its publication released 
from the Tower. Before his discharge, the King sent Dr. 
Stillingfleet to endeavor to change his views; but Penn told 
him, and fe the King, that the Tower was the worst argu- 
ment in the world to convince him. 

He had been confined nearly nine months, and he owed the 
restoration of his liberty to the King, who was moved thereto 
by the intercession of the Duke of York. The kindness of 
the Duke, continued after he came to the throne, to William 
Penn, inspired a strong sentiment of gratitude in his heart, 
and a personal attachment which subjected him to much 
groundless suspicion and persecution, after the abdication of 
James II. 

His father was not yet prepared for an open reconciliation, 
though his asperity was much diminished by William’s long 
imprisonment in the Tower, as well as by his courage and 
fidelity, qualities which no one could better appreciate than 
Admiral Penn. He, therefore, sigmitied through William’s 
mother, his desire that he should go again to Ireland, and at- 
tend to his estates in that kingdom. His son proceeded with 
alacrity to perform his behests, cheered with the prospect of 
being soon restored to his father’s confidence and favor. 
Whilst in Ireland, he interfered effectively in behalf of the 
suffering Friends, many of whom had been seized and thrown 
into prison. After repeated applications and visits to the 
Castle, he obtained an order of the council for their relief, 
and they were discharged. 

Having completed the business entrusted to him, he re- 
turned to England in 1760, when a reconciliation with his 
father took place. Sir William Peun’s declining health had 
probably led him to modify his opinions, and entertain in- 
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creased respect for the singular integrity and firmness of his 
son’s character, his fervent piety, and uncommon abilities. 
Their mutual affection was interrupted afterwards only by 
death. 

The Act of Parliament against seditious conventicles, had 
been renewed, and the magistrates were active and rigorous 
in enforcing it. A short time after his return from Ireland, 
he was arrested, under a warrant from the Lord Mayor of 
London, for preaching to a number of friends, gathered about 
the door of a place of meeting, which they were prevented 
from entering by a guard of soldiers. For this he was for- 
mally indicted, and tried before the court of the Lord Mayor, 
Recorder and Alderman. The incidents of this extraordi- 
nary trial, are graphically described in his works, and evince 
how firmly, ably, and successfully he withstood the tyranny 
of the court, and won from the jury an honest verdict of ac- 
quittal. But the court, nevertheless, fined him for contempt 
in keeping his hat on; and committed him to New Gate, to- 
gether with the jury. Some of the passages between him 
and the Recorder, are remarkable, as showing his readiness as 
well as firmness. He desired to know upon what law, they 
grounded the indictment. The Recorder answered, “The 
Common Law.” 

Penn: What is that common law? 

Recorder: You must not think, that I am able to run up 
so many years, and over so many adjudged cases, which we 
call common law, to answer your curiosity. 

Penn: This answer, I am sure, is very short of my question ; 
for if it be common, it should not be so hard to produce. 

Recorder: Sir, you are a troublesome fellow; and it is not 
for the honor of the court, to suffer you to go on. 

Penn: I have asked but one question, and you have not 
answered me; though the right and privileges of every Eng- 
lishman be concerned in it. 

Recorder: If I should suffer you to ask questions till to- 
morrow morning, you would be never the wiser. 

Penn: That’s according as the answers are. 
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Recorder: Sir, we must not stand, to hear you talk all 
night. 

And, indeed, after so keen a retort, the Recorder, we think, 
was not likely to find pleasure in hearing anything more. 

Admiral Penn was grieved at this prosecution, and would 
at once have paid the fine imposed ; but to this William him- 
self objected. The Admiral’s health had much declined ; yet 
his son did not apprehend any danger from his sickness ; but 
becoming himself, soon afterwards, conscious of his approach- 
ing dissolution, he sent the means to release William from 
his imprisonment, which the latter could no longer refuse. 
Thus he was brought to his father’s bedside, where, with ten- 
der assiduity, he remained until the final hour. Every shad- 
ow of dissatisfaction had passed from his father’s mind, in 
relation to his conduct and the course of life which he had 
chosen. He acknowledged his conviction, that his son had 
chosen the better part ; and forseeing from the spirit of per- 
secution which was so rife in the land, that his unswerving 
fidelity and heroic firmness would bring him into trouble, the 
last public act of this eminent man, was to dispatch a judi- 
cious friend to court, with his dying request that the King 
and the Duke of York would extend to his son their protec- 
tion. The answer was gracious and consolatory, both the 
King and Duke promising their compliance. He died on the 
16th of September, being forty-nine years and four months 
old. 

Towards the close of this year, William Penn was again 
arrested, and arbitrarily committed, by the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, to Newgate—a loathsome prison—for six months. 
He was seized whilst addressing a meeting in the street on 
religious subjects, and required to take the oath prescribed 
by the Oxford Act, which he refused, asserting that it applied 
to persons in orders only, addressing unlawful assemblies. 
For this, as it was pretended, he was imprisoned. During 
his confinement, he continued to employ his pen in support of 
his principles, and in defence of his Society ; and among 
other treatises, he published one of acknowledged ability, 
erudition, and enlarged Christian charity, entitled the Great 
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Cause of Liberty of Conscience, once more briefly debated 
and defended by the authority of reason, Scripture and an- 
tiquity. Learning that is was in contemplation to pass other 
laws to enforce the Conventicle Act, he drew up a respectful 
but spirited remonstrance, addressed to the High Court of 
Parliament, in which he set forth the principles of the 
Friends, in relation to the Civil Government, and solicited a 
hearing for them; they having many reasons to offer against 
the severity of such proceedings. The term of his imprison- 
ment expired, he again visited the Continent on a religious 
mission, and traveled through Holland and some parts of 
Germany. After his return to England, he married Guliel- 
ma Maria Springett, daughter of Sir Wm. Springett,—a lady 
of extraordinary beauty and merit, who chose him, as he 
said, before all her many suitors. Notwithstanding this 
event and the attention required by his private affairs in the 
management of an ample fortune, he did not relax his public 
labors. There was, however, about this time, a lull in the 
storm of persecution, which had raged for the last few years, 
and the King’s Declaration of Indulgence had procured a sea- 
son of respite for the Friends. But that Act of clemency, 
was regarded as an unwarrantable stretch of the prerogative, 
with a secret purpose to favor the Roman Catholics, to whom 
the King was supposed to be inclined. So strong became the 
opposition, that the Declaration was recalled the following 
year after it emanated, and the persecution was renewed with 
increased violence. In many places, the Friends were sub- 
jected to great sufferings by fines, imprisonment, and personal 
abuse. Their meeting houses were pulled down, and they 
then assembled upon their ruins ;—and often the children af- 
ter their parents were sent to prison, would assemble to keep 
up their meetings. Such fidelity and perseverance, such for- 
titude and self-sacrificing zeal, must, it was thought, be found- 
ed in sincerity and truth; and this opinion induced many 
from among other dissenters to embrace their principles. 
The consequence was, that the Society was assailed from sev- 
eral quarters; which gave William Penn, during the first 
year after marriage, and of his residence at Rickmansworth, 
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full employment in answering those attacks. Indeed from 
that time, he was generally engaged in such controversies, 
and in exposing the hardships to which his Society was sub- 
jected by oppressive and unequal laws. He wrote and pub- 
lished a Treatise on oaths; and another on the Necessity of 
Religious Toleration. The latter work was most ingenious 
and able, and demonstrates that this great man was almost a 
century in advance of his age. “Nigh 800 years” (said he) 
before Austin set his foot on English ground, had the inhabi- 
tants of this Island, a free government; and yet those who 
cannot conscientiously worship, according to the forms of the 
establishment, are assailed with such impertinent cries as 
this: Why do you not submit tothe government? As if the 
English civil government came in with Luther, or were to go 
out with Calvin. What prejudice is it for a Popish landlord 
to have a Protestent tenant; or a Presbyterian tenant, to have an 
Episcopalian Landlord? Certainly the civil affairs of all 
governments in the world may be peaceably transacted, under 
the different liveries or trims of religion.” This position he 
maintains by the following cogent argument: “That so far 
from a government being weakened or endangered by a vari- 
ety of religious sentiments, it is, on the contrary, strengthen- 
ed by them, provided that all are equally tolerated; for it 
prevents combinations against the government :”—in corrob- 
oration of which, he shows from Livy, that Hannibal’s army 
which for 13 years ravaged the Roman Empire, was made up 
of many countries, divers languages, laws, customs, and re- 
ligions, yet under all their successes, and circumstances of 
war and peace, they never mutinied. 

He also published a small work, describing the oppressions 
and wrongs inflicted upon the Quakers, only for their peace- 
able meetings for worship—setting forth, how these meetings 
were violently broken up, the members both men and women 
being dragged out by the hair of their heads—and hauled to 
prison,—how their houses were rifled, their stock driven off 
and sold, and their estates ruined. About the same time, he 
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addressed a Letter in Latin to the Senate of Embden, on 
behalf of the persecuted Friends in Germany. 

By his great and beneficent efforts in behalf of his Society, 
by his eminent abilities and rank, his wealth and accomplish- 
ments, not to speak of his sacrifices, fines, imprisonments, &c., 
he became their acknowledged leader and head; and was 
appealed to as an arbiter in their difficulties and disputes. 
In this way, he was engaged in the settlement of New Jersey, 
and chiefly of that part which is bounded by the Delware. 
A dispute having arisen between John Fenwick and Edward, 
Byllinge,—both members of the Society of Friends, they 
mutually agreed to refer it to Wm. Penn for arbitration. 
He carefully examined the matter, and made his award. 
Fenwick refused to comply. Finally, however, by means of 
Wm. Penn’s good offices, the dispute was adjusted. Byllinge 
afterwards becoming embarrassed, and desirous of transferring 
to his creditors his interest in this territory, earnestly entreat- 
ed him to act as co-trustee with two of his creditors, in order 
to carry out his wishes by such measures, as would render the 
property available. William Penn, became thereby, a chief 
instrument in the settlement of New Jersey ; and was thus 
prepared for the greater work of founding a Colony of his own. 

In speaking of the Constitution, which was adopted for 
the settlers of New Jersey, he says: “We have laid a founda- 
tion for after-ages to understand their. liberty, as men and 
Christians,—that they may not be brought in bondage but by 
their own consent ; for we put the power in the people, that 
is to say, they to meet and choose one honest man for each 
proprietary, (of which there were 100) who hath subscribed 
the concessions; all those to meet at an assembly, there to 
make and repeal laws, to choose a governor, or a commis- 
sioner, and twelve assistants to execute the laws during their 
pleasure: so every man is capable to choose or be chosen. 
No man to lie in prison for debt ; but that his estate satisfy 
as far as it will go, and he be set at liberty to work. No per- 
son to be called in question or molested for his conscience.” 

Consider : This was 100 years before our Revolution! 
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The principles of integrity, good will, and truth, which 
guided their intercourse with each other, were also to regu- 
late their treatment of the Natives; and instead of relying 
upon their muskets, powder, and ball, which each colonist in 
the outset had bound himself to provide, they went among 
the rude denizens of the forest, armed solely with the weapons 
of the Christian’s warfare, and met them without fear or 
suspicion. They trusted, not in vain, in that strongest of all 
human laws (if it be not more properly called divine) the law 
of kindness and beneficence,—or as Wm. Penn beautifully 
expressed it—“The law written in our hearts, by which we 
are taught, and commanded to love and to help, and to do 
good to one another.” By reason of this wise policy, the 
Colony of New Jersey was made happy and prospered ex- 
ceedingly. Whilst engaged in these active duties, he also 
maintained by his voice, pen, and personal influence, the 
principles of religious and civil liberty at home and abroad, 
visiting many parts of his own country and the Continent of 
Europe, addressing crowned heads, princes, parliaments, sen- 
ates, and assemblies of the people, in their vindication. His 
integrity was so clear and his nature so candid, that although 
the active friend and supporter of Algernon Sidney and the 
Whig party, then lately organized, he never lost the favor of 
his sovereign or of the Duke of York, by whom he was 
always graciously received. 

He had a heavy claim upon the government for the services 
of his father, and moneys advanced by him to the Crown. 
The sum acknowledged to be due would amount, at our pres- 
ent rates of value, to more than a quarter of a million of dol- 
lars. For this consideration he proposed to purchase the 
province west of the Delaware river, bounded on the south 
by Maryland, limited as Maryland on the west, and north- 
ward to extend “as far as plantable.” “After many waitings, 
watchings, solicitings, and disputes in Council,” as he express- 
ed it in a letter to his friend, the King’s signature was affixed 
to his patent, on the 4th of March, A. D. 1681; and his 
Country, as he called it, was confirmed to him under the 
great seal of England, by the name of Pennsylvania. In the 
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choice of a name, he was fortunately overruled. He wished 
to call it New Wales. When that was refused, he proposed 
Sylvania, and the Secretary accepted this, but prefixed Penn ; 
and “when I opposed it,” (Wm. Penn writes,) “the King said, 
it should be so ;—he would take it upon him as a respect due 
to my father, whom he often mentions with praise.” 

William Penn was extremely gratified with his success in 
obtaining this grant. “It is,” says he, “a clear and just thing ; 
and my God that has given it me, through many difficulties, 
will I believe bless and make it the seed ofa nation. I shall 
have a tender care to the government, that it be well laid at 
first.” 

The professed object of this great enterprise was not only 
to provide a peaceful home for his own persecuted Society, 
but to furnish an asylum for the good and oppressed of all 
nations, and to found a State where the pure and upright 
principles of Christianity might be carried out in practice. 
And we can now judge how admirably adapted the discipline 
of his former life, his studies, his occupations, his travels 
abroad, his innumerable addresses in England and on the 
Continent, had been to qualify him for the mighty task he 
assumed of leading forth, not only from his native Island 
Home, but from the towns and villages of Holland and the 
plains of Germany and France, a host of emigrants to colon- 
ize and people his new country. 

Early in the following year, he prepared for his voyage to 
America, and was busily employed until he embarked, in 
drawing up the Frame of Government for his people. 

This Instrument is dated the 25th of April, 1682. It was 
published with an introduction explanatory of the principles 
of government,—a luminous exposition of those ideas of 
liberty, justice, and equal laws, which his many controversies 
and discussions in years past, enabled him to present in this 
practical form. Speaking of the different modes of govern- 
ment, and the difficulty of writing upon any one, he remarks, 
“that the cause is not always want of light and knowl- 
edge, but the want of using them rightly.” He adds: “I 
choose to solve the controversy in relation to the three forms 
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of government with this small distinction, and it belongs to 
all three ;—any government is free to the people under it, 
whatever be the frame, where the laws rule, and the people are 
a party to those laws; and more than this is tyranny, oli- 
garchy and confusion. Governments, like clocks, go from the 
motion men give them; and as governments are made and 
moved by men, so by them are they ruined. Wherefore 
governments rather depend upon men, than men upon gov- 
ernments. Let men be good and the government cannot be 
bad ; if it be ill, they will cure it. But if men be bad, let 
the government be ever so good, they will endeavor to warp 
and spoil it to their turn. 

“T know some say, let us have good laws, and no matter for 
the men that execute them. But let them consider that 
though good laws do well, good men do better. For good 
laws may want good men, and be abolished or evaded by ill 
men, but good men will never want good laws, or ill ones. 
Tis true good laws have some awe upon ill ministers, but 
that is where these have not power to escape or abolish them, 
and where the people are generally wise and good; but a 
loose and depraved people love laws and an administration 
like themselves. That therefore which makes a good consti- 
tution must keep it, namely, men of wisdom and virtue, 
qualities, that because they descend not with worldly inher- 
itances, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education 
of youth, for which after ages will owe more to the care and 
prudence of founders and the successive magistracy, than to 
their parents for their private patrimonies.” 

“The great end of all government,” he concludes, “is to sup- 
port power in reverence with the people, and to secure the 
people from the abuse of power, that they may be free by 
their just obedience, and magistrates honorable for their just 
administration; for liberty without obedience is confusion, 
and obedience without liberty, is slavery. 

“To carry this evenness is partly owing to the constitution 
and partly to the magistracy: where either of these fail, 
government will be subject to convulsions, but where both 
are wanting, it must be totally subverted; then where both 
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meet, the government is like to endure, which I humbly pray 
and hope, God will please to make the lot of this of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

This Constitution, or Frame as he called it, provided that 
the government should consist of the Governor and freemen 
of the Province in form of Provincial Council and General 
Assembly with full legislative powers. It provided for the 
election of the members of these bodies, designating their 
respective numbers, their terms of service, their times of 
meeting, and their modes of organization and procedure. 
It also defined and limited the executive authority, and pre- 
scribed its duties, giving to William Penn the appointment 
of the first judges, treasurers, sheriffs, etc., but that of their 
successors, to the governor and council. 

A code of laws had been agreed on, for the purpose of 
carrying out the details of the Frame of government, subject 
to be amended or repealed by the Assembly, as was done in 
the following year, and, indeed, the frame of government 
was subsequently modified as to form, whilst its liberal prin- 
ciples of civil and religious freedom have entered largely into 
all the succeeding constitutions and laws of Pennsylvania, as 
well as those of other States, and exercised an important and 
a salutary influence in the formation of the Constitution of 
the U.S. The privilege secured to every man of worshipping 
God, according to the dictates of his own conscience, was 
the establishment of a principle for which Wm. Penn had 
contended and suffered for 15 years. In this respect, he was 
far in advance of his age; and it is a great and glorious dis- 
tinction. Nor was his gentle and benevolent spirit less mani- 
fest in the penal laws which were enacted for the Province 
under his auspices. Ile did not consider punishment, as the 
chief end of government. “They weakly err,” said he, “who 
think there is no other use of government, than correction ; 
which is the coarsest part of it.” Reformation, was in his 
judgment, the great object of retributive justice; and in 
framing his penal laws for the province, he substituted some 
milder penalty for about 200 offences which were at that time 
capitally punished in England. Indeed, he ventured to abol- 
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ish almost entirely her sanguinary code, reserving the punish- 
ment of death for wilful murder only. The humane regula- 
tions which he established for jails and prisons, making them 
workhouses as well as places of confinement, was the germ of 
our penitentiary system; a system that has commanded the 
approbation of some of the most enlarged and liberal minds 
both in America and Europe. And it is even true, as has 
been remarked by one of our own writers: “That in the early 
Constitutions of Pennsylvania, are to be found the distinct 
annunciation of every great principle, the germ, if not the 
development, of every valuable improvement in government 
or legislation, which has been introduced into the political 
systems of more modern epochs.” 

William Penn having prepared his constitution and laws, 
set sail, with a large number of friends in the Ship Welcome, 
and arrived at New Castle on the 22d of October, 1682. He 
was received with great joy by the inhabitants; and after 
attending to the public affairs of the three lower counties on 
the Delaware, which by a grant from the Duke of York, 
were united to his province of Pennsylvania, he proceeded to 
Uplands, the name of which he changed to Chester, in honor 
of his friend and companion Pearson, who had come from 
the city of Chester, in England. From Chester he went 
with a party in an open barge to the site of his great city, 
four miles, as he estimated it, above the mouth of the Schuyl- 
kill. Here he was met by a numerous throng of Swedes, 
Dutch, English, his friends who had preceded him, and the 
dusky natives of the Wilderness. All were eagerly expect- 
ing him, and gave him a cordial welcome. The shore of the 
noble Delaware, was at this place, a high bank, covered for 
the most part with lofty pines. The site of the city had been 
determined by commissioners, agreeably to his instructions, 
before his arrival; and several of the streets had been laid 
out and named. He made some very judicious alterations, 
and especially in the location of Broad street, which he 
changed to its present situation on the highest ground, be- 
tween the two rivers, and nearly midway from one to the 
other. He prescribed many salutary regulations for the city, 
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some of which, unfortunately, were not regarded in its sub- 
sequent growth and progress. Among these was a wide 
space to be left open for the whole length of the city on the 
Delaware front, as a Promenade. 

His intercourse with the Indians was conciliatory and suc- 
cessful beyond all example. His candor, benignity, and jus- 
tice were so patent, that he at once charmed and captivated 
those simple children of nature, and secured their friendship 
and reverence. He went among them without reserve, enter- 
ed their assemblies, sat down with them on the ground, par- 
took of their homely hospitality, and even engaged in their 
pastimes and sports. It is related, that once when he had 
eaten of their roasted acorns and hominy with manifest 
relish, they expressed their great delight, and to show it the 
more, began to hop, skip, and jump; whereupon he sprang 
to his feet, joined in their amusement, and excelled them all. 
This anecdote agrees with his early fondness for gymnastic 
exercises, and what some of the old journals among the 
Friends incidentally mention of him, namely that he appear- 
ed to have an excessive flow of spirits for a grave minister. 

Opposite to what is now Bordentown, he had, on the west 
side of the river, a manor surveyed and laid out for himself, 
on which he proceeded to erect a mansion. The population 
being generally settled not remote from the river-side, his 
favorite mode of travelling was in his barge furnished with 
a sail, and manned by a boatswain and six oarsmen. It was 
in this way he passed to and from Pennsburg to Shakamaxan, 
Philadelphia, and Chester, in his frequent visits. Late in the 
month of November, he descended the river to meet, ina 
great council, a number of the Indian Tribes, under a large 
Elm Tree on the north side of the city, and on that occasion, 
formed with them the celebrated treaty; which is the only 
league known, as Voltaire remarked, that was not confirmed 
by an oath, and was never broken. This great treaty, so 
famous in our annals, laid the solid foundation of an enduring 
amity, and a friendly intercourse with the Aborigines, which 
continued thenceforth without interruption. All the stipu- 
lations proposed by Wm. Penn, were such as might have been 
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expected from his justice and goodness; and they were 
carried out in the same spirit in which they were framed. 
He not only paid them for their lands, but he exerted him- 
self to improve their condition in every possible way. The 
effect was experienced in their kindness to the colonists, 
whom they often supplied with venison, beans, and maize, 
refusing any pay for the same; whilst they always felt and 
expressed for Wm. Penn the utmost regard and confidence in 
his integrity. His name was embalmed in their affections, 
and it has been handed down among them to successive gen- 
erations. Ata treaty made at Easton with the Indians in 
1756, Teedyuscung, the Delaware Chief, spoke as follows: 
“Brother Onas and the people of Pennsylvania, we rejoice to 
hear from you, that you are willing to renew the good old 
understanding, and that you call to mind the first treaties of 
friendship made by Onas, our great friend deceased, with our 
fore-fathers, when himself and his people first came over 
here.” The Rev. Heckewelder, who lived so long among the 
Indian Nations, and has written their history, says he 
frequently witnessed their assembling together in some shady 
spot, as nearly as possible similar to that where they used to 
meet Miquon, and there lay all his words and speeches, with 
those of his descendants, on a blanket or clean piece of bark, 
and with great satisfaction, go successively over the whole. 
This practice existed up to the year 1780. The names of 
Onas and Miquon, both signifying a quill, were translations 
of the name of Penn into the Indian languages. No other 
name ever obtained so much influence over those rude and 
simple nations, no other was ever regarded by them with so 
profound a veneration. The affectionate intercourse between 
them and the white inhabitants of Pennsylvania, which con- 
tinued as long as the principles of the founder guided the 
conduct of the colonists, is a beautiful exemplification of the 
power of sincerity and truth and Christian charity, in pro- 
moting the real happiness and prosperity of men and nations. 
In other colonies the Aborigines were dangerous neighbors, 
and were abhorred as cruel and blood-thirsty. They had 
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been made suspicious and revengeful by repeated and atrocious 
injuries of the European strangers, and they often banded to- 
gether to exterminate their oppressors. But William Penn 
came among these simple and unsophisticated people, declar- 
ing and showing that he meant them no harm. He and his 
followers presented themselves, without weapons of any kind, 
professing peace and good will and a desire to become one 
people with them. “I will not do” (said he to them) “as the 
Marylanders didthat is,—call you children, or brothers 
only, for parents are apt to whip their children too severely, 
and brothers sometimes will differ; neither will I compare 
the friendship between us to a chain, for the rain may rust it, 
or a tree may fall and break it; but I will consider you as 
the same flesh and blood with the Christians, and the same 
as if one man’s body were to be divided into two parts.” In 
a letter to the Society of Free Traders, he gives an interest- 
ing account of their manner of proceeding in Council: “Their 
order is thus; the king sits in the middle of the half moon, 
and has his Council—the old and wise on each hand. Be- 
hind them, or at a little distance, sit the younger fry in the 
same figure. Having consulted and resolved their business, 
the King ordered one of them to speak to me. He stood up, 
came to me, and in the name of the king saluted me; then 
took me by the hand and told me, that he was ordered by his 
king to speak to me, and that now, it was not he, but the 
king that spoke, because what he should say, was the king’s 
mind. He first prayed me to excuse them that they had not 
complied with me the last time. He feared there might be 
some fault in the interpreter, being neither Indian nor English. 
Besides it was the Indian custom to deliberate and take up 
much time in council before they resolved; and that if the 
young people and owners of the land had been as ready as he, I 
. had not met withso much delay. Having thus introduced his 
matter, he fell to the bounds of the lands they had agreed to 
dispose of, and the price. During the time that this person 
spoke, not a man of them, was observed to whisper or smile 
—the old grave, the young reverent, in their deportment. 
They speak little but fervently, and with elegance. I have 
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never seen more natural sagacity, considering them without 
the help, (I was going to say, the spoi/,) of tradition: and he 
will deserve the name of wise, who outwits them in any 
treaty, about a thing they understand. When the purchase 
was agreed, great promises passed between us of kindness 
and good neighborhood, and that the English and Indians 
must live in love, as long as the sun gave light: which done, 
another made a speech to the Indians, in the name of all the 
Sachamakers or kings—first to tell them what was done; 
next to charge and command them to love the Christians and 
particularly to live in peace with me, and the people under 
my government ; that many governors had been in the river, 
but that no governor had come himself to live and stay here 
before; and having now such an one, who had treated them 
well, they should never do him or his any wrong: At every 
sentence of which they shouted—and said Amen, in that 
way.” 

When William Penn had been about two years in this 
country, he was obliged to return to England, where his per- 
sonal affairs and his estate required his presence and immedi- 
ate attention. He had always generously contributed from 
his large means, to the relief of his friends in distress and 
under oppression. He had expended liberally in forwarding 
the settlement of the province, he had readily declined the 
voluntary offer of the colonists to furnish him with a revenue 
from imports; and from the quit rents little or nothing had 
been received. His generosity éxceeded his income, great as 
that was. In addition to embarrassments of this kind, he 
had a ‘controversy with Lord Baltimore, about their bounda- 
ries, which was then under the consideration of the Privy 
Council. 

Having arrived in England and rejoined his family, he, a 
few days after, repaired to Court, and was kindly received, 
not only by the King and the Duke of York, but by the 
Ministers. But he soon found his position embarrassing. 
He had been attached to the whigs, who were now under the 
odium of the Court. The Friends had been persecuted with 
increased rigor, and many were in prison and otherwise sut- 
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fering the penalties of the laws. Whilst the condition of his 
dispute with Lord Baltimore made it necessary for him to be 
near the Court, the situation of his friends determined him to 
exert himself for their relief. He found the King much ex- 
asperated and sternly resolved against the nonconformists in 
religion; though his brother, the Duke of York, was more 
disposed to be tolerant. William Penn began cautiously by 
using his good oftices in particular cases ; and by engaging the 
friendly aid of the Duke, he succeeded in most of his efforts 
for the relief of the oppressed who were in bonds. He had 
removed to Kensington. Lis influence was known to be 
great, and his house was frequently crowded by persons, 
soliciting favors from the Court. As many as 200, were said 
to have visited him in one day. In the midst of these cares, 
he, and the nation, were startled with the intelligence that 
the King was mortally stricken. “Ile was well at night, on 
the 1st of February,” (wrote Wm. Penn to Thomas Lloyd,) 
“but about 8 o’clock next morning, as he sat down to shave, 
his head twitched both ways or sides, he gave a shriek and 
fell as dead, and so remained some hours: they opportunely 
blooded and cupped him, and plied his head with red-hot frying 
pans. He survived some days, but mostly in great tortures, 
—appearing very penitent and praying for pardon and to be 
delivered out of the world.” 

The Duke of York who succeeded as James II, was an 
avowed Catholic; but he professed to be in favor of universal 
toleration, and with apparent sincerity ; and indeed through 
the influence of William Penn, for whom, on his own account 
as well as on account of his late father, he entertained a warm 
regard, he relieved many who were suffering for conscience 
sake. The friends sent in a brief address to the new King 
accompanied by a statement that more than fourteen hundred 
of their Society, male and female, continned in imprisonment 
in England and Wales, fer no other cause than for worshiping 
God, aceording to their sense of duty, and refusing to swear. 

Among those whom Wm. Penn endeavored effectually to 
serve was his old friend and fellow student John Locke, the 
philosopher, an exile in ILolland on account of his opposition 
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to Popery and arbitrary power. He was authorized by the 
King to inform Locke, that he should be pardoned ; but the 
latter expressing his grateful sense of his friend’s kindness, 
declined the proffered pardon, for which he said he had no 
occasion, as he had not been guilty of any crime. In the 
mean time, Wm. Penn was diligent in his efforts to bring 
his controversy with Lord Baltimore to a close, and at length 
on the 25th of October, 1685, he wrote to James Harrison: 
“After a full hearing before the lords of the Committee of 
trade and plantations, with the Lord Baltimore, he was cast, 
and the lands in dispute adjudged to be none of his right, 
and not within his patent.” 

The condition of the public mind, in relation to religious 
dissent, was such as to engage the continued efforts of Wm. 
Penn in behalf of the cause of a free toleration of religious 
faith ; and he prepared a treatise, entitled “A Persuasive to 
Moderation,” for the purpose of allaying the prevailing ex- 
citement. ‘Moderation, the subject of this discourse,” he 
says, “is, in plainer English, liberty of conscience to church 
dissenters: a cause I have, with all humility, undertaken to 
plead against the prejudices of the times.” By conscience, I 
understand the apprehension and persuasion a man has of his 
duty to God; by liberty of conscience, I mean a free and 
open profession and exercise of that duty, especially in wor- 
ship.” 

Soon after the publication of this appeal, King James IT. 
issued his proclamation for a general pardon to all who were 
in prison on account of conscientious dissent. Among the 
thousands of worthy persons, who were in consequence there- 
of discharged from the jails of England,’ there were more 
than thirteen hundred Friends, some of whom had been 
separated for twelve or fifteen years from their families and 
homes. This measure was generally and justly attributed to 
the efforts of Wm. Penn, and his influence with the govern- 
ment. But the penal laws against dissenters were still in 
force, and during the year in which this proclamation was 
issued, many under those laws were prosecuted and despoiled 
of their goods by greedy informers. The King, therefore, 
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when apprised of these proceedings, directed that the judges 
and magistrates should discountenance the informers, and put 
a stop to their legalized plunder. 

Wm. Penn’s presence was greatly desired now, as indeed 
at all times in Pennsylvania, and most happy would it have 
been, if he, having obtained a decision in his favor of the 
disputed boundary, and succeeded in restoring his friends in 
England to liberty, and relieving all dissenters from the power 
of religious persecution, had complied with the wishes of his 
people, and returned to his Province. He would have pre- 
served them from many troubles which they encountered in 
after years by reason of his absence, and he would have 
avoided the misfortunes and misery to which he was sub- 
jected on account of his personal attachment to the unfortu- 
nate James IIL. and his supposed connection with his adminis- 
tration of the government. In answer to the solicitations 
for his speedy return to America, he wrote to a friend as fol- 
lows: “For my coming over, cheer up the people; I press 
what I can, but the great undertakings that crowd me, and to 
raise money to get away, hinder me yet; but my heart is 
with you, and my soul and love are after you.” There can 
be no question, that the cause of his detention was chiefly in 
these “great undertakings.” The exigency of the times, in 
reference to the interests of religion and civil and religious 
liberty, to which he had devoted himself, seemed to fix him 
at his post, within reach of the Court. To a correspondent 
in America, he writes: “The King has discharged all Friends 
by a general pardon, and is courteous to me, though as to the 
Church of England, things seem pinching. Several Roman 
Catholics get much into places in the army, navy, and court.” 
He again visited Holland and Germany ; and the King gave 
him a commission to consult the Prince of Orange, who had 
married his daughter, the heir presumptive to the Crown of 
England, in order to obtain his concurrence in a general tol- 
eration of religious faith and worship, and the removal of 
tests. This great undertaking, which proceeded in all proba- 
bility from his own suggestion, was but partially successful. 
Ile had several interviews with the Prince, who expressed 
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himself in favor of toleration, but was opposed to the removal 
of tests, which excluded the dissenters from Parliament. 
Here, too, unfortunately, Wm. Penn was a century in advance 
of hisage. From the Hague he went to Amsterdam, and 
thence into Germany, meeting and giving comfort to many 
English and Scottish Exiles in those countries; and after his 
return he visited the northern parts of England. Added to 
the causes of his continued detention from a return to his 
province, he was informed that Lord Baltimore had not com- 
plied with the order in council. “I cannot come,” said he, 
“this fall, for to leave that unfinished I came for, and so re- 
turn, by his obstinacy when wife and family are there, will 
not be advisable. Wherefore I think to see an end of that, 
before I go.” Besides, he complained that he had no returns 
from the province; that his quit rents remained unpaid ; and 
that he was more than five thousand pounds out of pocket, 
having expended that sum over and above any thing received 
by him for land therein. 

But King James II. was not the sovereign the times re- 
quired. He was surrounded by Roman Catholic counsellors, 
and even his best measures were misinterpreted. Disaffec- 
tion to his government spread widely over England. All 
who were friendly to him passed under the cloud of general 
discontent, arid the most invidious and ridiculous slanders 
were made current in relation to Wm. Penn. It was said he 
was a Papist, a Jesuit in disguise, that he had officiated in the 
King’s Chapel, and that he had been ordained a Priest at Rome, 
and was still one—and had been educated for the priesthood at 
St. Omer’s. So great were the industry and malice with 
which these reports were circulated, that many persons of 
rank and intelligence, were induced to give them credit, and 
were led to believe that he actually influenced the King in 
some of his most obnoxious measures. He felt that he was 
called upon to defend himself from those charges ; which he 
did, in an admirable letter written in 1688. This letter isa 
perfect refutation of the now overstale calumnies, which 
Macaulay the Essayist, in his recent history of England, has 
raked out from the rubbish of two centuries, with the ma- 
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levolent,-but vain intent, of giving new vitality to their ex- 
tinct virulence and venom. In relation to the particular 
charges, before mentioned, he said, “It is fit, that I contra- 
dict them as particularly as they accuse me. I say, then, 
solemnly, I am so far from having been bred at St. Omer’s, 
and received Orders at Rome, that J never was at either place ; 
nor do I know any body there ; nor had I ever any correspond- 
ence with any body in those places. And as for my officiat- 
ing in the King’s Chapel, or any other, it is so ridiculous, as 
well as untrue, that besides that no body can do it but a 
priest, and that I have been married to a woman of some con- 
dition above sixteen years, which no priest can be by any 
dispensation whatever, I have not so much as looked into 
any chapel of the Roman religion, and consequently not the 
King’s, though a common curiosity warrants it daily to peo- 
ple of all persuasions. 

“And once for all, I do say that I am a Protestant Dissenter, 
and to that degree such, that I challenge the most celebrated 
Protestant of the English church or any other, on that head, 
be he layman, or clergyman, in publie or private. For I 
would have such people know, it is not impossible for a true 
Protestant Dissenter to be dutiful, thankful, and serviceable 
to the King, though he be of the Roman Catholic communion. 
We hold not our property or protection froni him by our 
persuasion, and therefore his persuasion should not be the 
measure of our allegiance.” 

Very soon after this, the disaffection to the King culmi- 
nated ;—resulting in his abdication of the throne in favor of 
his daughter Mary, wife of Wm. Prince of Orange; an event 
which materially affected the affairs and fortune of Wm. 
Penn. His enemies were numerous and active; malicious 
and unprincipled, of course, for their opposition had no other 
basis than envy—his whole life had been spent in doing good 
to others—he had sought neither place nor preferment for 
himself, nor emolument or remuneration for his time and 
services; but had freely expended his own fortune and means, 
without any hope of return. Embarrassment and wrongs 
succeeded, his government was taken from him, and he was 
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accused of treason. Fora time, he deemed it prudent to re- 
tire from public view. At length, he solicited a hearing, 
which was granted. He was vindicated and cleared from all 
censure before the King in Council; but although the King 
was willing to discharge him, yet at the instance of some of 
the Council, he was ordered to give bail for his appearance at 
the ensuing Trinity Term in the King’s Bench. He was 
present at the time appointed, but no one appearing against 
him, he was discharged by the Court. He then commenced 
preparations for his voyage to America, but was again arrested 
and lodged in prison, to await his trial. He was brought be- 
fore the Court of King’s Bench, Westminster, and was once 
more discharged, for want of evidence or accuser. 

Before the vessels, in which he intended to embark, were 
ready to sail, he learned that further proceedings had been 
instituted against him; he therefore concluded to defer his 
purpose of returning to Pennsylvania, and allowed them to 
depart without him. Vexations and prosecutions were re- 
peated, and he was baffled and delayed by the unsatisfactory 
state of his affairs until the year 1699, when on the 10th of 
December, he arrived after a tedious voyage of three months 
with his family, at Chester. He had been absent for fifteen 
years; and his return was matter of exultation to the in- 
habitants, for they understood that he had now come to make 
Pennsylvania his permanent home. That was undoubtedly 
his intention; but he had not been two years resident in his 
Province, before he was apprized of designs against his rights 
and interests, which made his immediate presence in England 
indispensable. He was informed that a bill was before the 
House of Lords for annexing the several proprietary govern- 
ments to the Crown; that it had been twice read, and it 
would probably pass at the next session, if not before, unless 
he would appear in person, and answer the charges brought 
against his government by evil minded persons. Tis friends 
in England strongly urged his coming with the least possible 
delay : the welfare of the province as well as his own interest 
seemed to require it ; and he therefore reluctantly determined 
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to leave his adopted country, once more to resume his post 
near the English Court. But so resolved was he, that his 
absence should be temporary, and only for a short period, that 
he endeavored to prevail upon his wife to remain. This, 
however, she would not consent to do. Having completed 
his preparations, he therefore embarked with his family in 
October 1701, and arrived in England about the beginning of 
the year 1702. 

King William the IIL. died in the Spring of this year; a 
sincere friend of toleration, among whose last acts was his 
signature to the law, allowing the affirmation of Friends in- 
stead of an oath. 

Queen Anne succeeded him, and publicly declared her in- 
tention to maintain the Act of Toleration in favor of the 
dissenters. Wm. Penn heading a deputation of Friends pre- 
sented an address expressive of their acknowledgments. The 
Queen received them very graciously, and after the address 
was read, returned this answer: 

“Mr. Penn, | am so well pleased that what I have said, is 
to your satisfaction, that you and your friends, may be assured 
of my protection.” 

It does not appear that he had much trouble with the pro- 
eeeding in the House of Lords, in relation to the proprietary 
governments; which was defeated soon after his arrival; 
though the measure was not abandoned. Those who had 
urged it, said that they would next introduce it into the 
House of Commons; so that continued vigilance, on his part, 
was still required to avert the design, which seemed indeed 
to be favored by some of the statesmen of England, who be- 
lieved that it would conduce to the safety of the Colonies as 
well as the prosperity of the kingdom. 

From this period to the close of his life, he remained in 
England, employing his tongue and his pen in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, which he had so early espoused, 
and maintaining an active correspondence with his represen- 
tatives and agents in his provincial government; the affairs 
of which demanded his constant and watchful care. Towards 
the close of his long life, his memory declined, but his cheer- 
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ful and benevolent disposition and the amenity of ‘his conver- 
sation, were apparent to the last. 

It was in the seventy-fourth year of his age, on the 30th of 
July, A. D. 1718, that this great and good man departed to 
his rest, without pain or regret—regretted by all. 

Among the expressions of sorrow for this event, was the 
affecting address of condolence of the Indians of Pennsyl- 
vania to the widow, with the accompanying present of furs 
and skins, to form, as they said, a garment for traveling 
through a thorny wilderness, representing by this symbol, the 
difficulties in her path and their wish that she might pass 
through them in safety. 

Such was William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania; a 
christian wearing the broad mantle of universal charity, a 
sincere lover of his race, an advocate and defender of the 
largest liberty consistent with the order and happiness of 
society. He was a true, constant, and never failing friend, 
an excellent son, a most tender husband, the best of fathers ; 
a loyal subject, a profound legislator, a wise, just, and gener- 
ous ruler of his people. 

In the whole range of biography, we may seek in vain for 
a gentler spirit combined with unswerving loyalty to princi- 
ple, for a greater measure of human kindness united to match- 
less wisdom and a determined will to do justice though the 
heavens fall, for a more genial temper blended with firm re- 
solve, and a courage unmoved by the frowns of power or the 
fury of wicked men. 

The finest intellects have done homage to his virtues and 
character. Dr. Marsillac, before the National Assembly of 
France in 1791 said: “After so many acts of violence and 
oppression, so many robberies and murders, committed by the 
Europeans in the New World, the heart finds some consola- 
tion in pausing over the part which William Penn acted 
there. Like an angel from heaven, he presented the olive 
branch to those afflicted people, and by acts of godlike justice 
laid the foundation of extensive liberty and happiness. He 
was perhaps the first that ever built one of the fairest empires 
of the world on the sole basis of general good ; and by assur- 
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ing universal toleration and community of rights, offered a 
happy asylum to persecuted innocence throughout the earth. 
Despising, on the one hand, all the pomps of the falsely great, 
and filling up life,on the other, with the most beneficent 
labors, he came to the grave in a good old age, eulogized by 
the greatest philosophers, honored above the proudest kings, 
and to this day revered by the Indians, as a benevolent spirit, 
sent down from heaven to establish the reign of+peace and 
happiness below.” 

President Montesquieu said of him: “A very honest legisla- 
tor has formed a people to whom probity seems as natural as 
bravery to the Spartans. William Penn is a real Lyeurgus; 
and though the former made peace his principal aim, as the 
latter did war, yet they resemble one another, in the ascend- 
ant they gained over freemen, in the prejudices they overcame 
and in the passions they subdued.” 

The celebrated Edmund Burke said: “’Tis pleasing to do 
honor to those great men, whose virtues and generosity have 
contributed to the peopling of the earth and to the freedom 
and happiness of mankind. William Penn, as a legislator, 
deserves great honor among all men. He created a common- 
wealth which, from a few hundreds of indigent refugees, has 
in seventy years grown to a numerous and flourishing people. 
But what crowned all, was the noble charter of privileges, 
by which he made them more free perhaps than any people 
on earth, and which by securing both civil and religious 
liberty, caused the eyes of the oppressed from all parts of the 
world, to look to his country for relief. This one act of god- 
like wisdom and goodness, has settled Penn’s country ina 
more strong and permanent manner, than the wisest regula- 
tions could have done on any other plan.” 

“His name,’ says Bancroft, the historian, “was sacredly cher- 
ished as a household word in the cottages of Wales and Ire- 
land, and among the peasantry of Germany ; and not a tenant 
of a wigwam from the sea to the Susquehanna, doubted his 
integrity. His fume is now wide as the world; he is one of 
the few who have gained abiding glory.” 

Even Macaulay, in contradiction to his “counterfeit pre- 
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sentment” of William Penn, gives the following as the ap- 
proved picture: “Rival nations and hostile sects, have agreed 
in canonizing him. England is proud of hisname. <A great 
commonwealth beyond the Atlantic regards him with a 
reverence similar to that which the Athenians felt for 
Theseus, and the Romans for Quirinus. The respectable 
Society of which he was a member, honors him as an apostle. 
By pious men of other persuasions, he is generally regarded, 
as a bright pattern of Christian virtue. Meanwhile, admirers 
of a very different sort, have sounded his praises. The 
French philosophers of the eighteenth century, have pardoned 
what they regarded as his superstitious fancies, in considera- 
tion of his contempt for priests, and of his cosmopolitan 
benevolence, extended to all races and all creeds. His name 
has thus become, throughout all civilized countries, a 
synonym for probity and philanthopy. 

Nor is this high reputation altogether unmerited. Penn 
was without doubt a man of eminent virtues. He hada 
strong sense of religious duty, and a fervent desire to promote 
the happiness of mankind. On one or two points of high 
importance, he had notions more correct than were in his day 
common even among men of enlarged minds ; and as the pro- 
prietor and legislator of a province which, being almost un- 
inabited when it came into his possession, afforded a clear 
field for moral experiments, he had the rare good fortune of 
being able to carry his theories into practice without any 
compromise, and yet without any shock to existing institu- 
tions. He will always be mentioned with honor as the 
founder of a colony, who did not in his dealings with a sav- 
age people, abuse the strength derived from civilization, and 
as a lawgiver who, in an age of persecution, made religious 
liberty the cornerstone of a polity.” 
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ARTICLE III. 


CLOSE COMMUNION. 


The earnest interest now manifest in the Churches on the 
subject of ‘close communion,’ has come as a necessary inci- 
dent to the progress of the Christian life of our times. It 
marks a stage in the advance of the Church towards a higher 
condition. Steadily and with accelerated force has Protestant 
Christianity been pressing toward a better manifestation of 
the true oneness of faith and spirit in Christ. The life of 
_piety is asserting itself against a wrong. The great branches 
of orthodox Protestantism have come to see their substantial 
agreement in all the central and fundamental doctrines of the 
Gospel, to feel their essential oneness in Christ, and to unite 
in co-operative labors in many directions. Their differences 
are found to be comparatively trifling, and to lie only far off 
from the heart of saving Christianity. Christians discover 
among themselves more doctrinal agreement than their diverse 
organizations would imply—more, indeed, than there was in 
the Church of the early centuries, when the external organi- 
zation of catholic Christianity was unbroken. It is now 
seen that the great lack of the Church, in this matter, is not 
so much a better unity of the faith as a truer unity of spirit 

" —a more adequate manifestation of the essential oneness which 
really exists. The practice of close, or exclusive, sectarian 
communion rests upon an assumption that contradicts this 
now attained consciousness of oneness in Christ. It is an 
implicit denial of the Christianity of the excluded parties. 
The.onward movement, carrying the Church’s deeper life, 
and fulfilling the will and prayer of Christ for the unity of 
his followers, meets with this close communion as an obstruc- 
tion in the way, as a contradiction to a great reality, asa 
wrong to the divine constitution of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
Like a stream that finds a barrier in its course, the force of 
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divine movement in the Church of Christ is pushing up 
against it. This is manifestly the meaning of the rise of this 
topic into controversy at this time, and the strength of im- 
pact that characterizes the movement. The strange anomaly 
of close communion stands as a bar in the way of the pro- 
gress of the Church, as it is becoming more conscious of its 
unity, and more instinct with the spirit and breath of the 
Redeemer’s own prayer. Unless the spirit and life of the 
Church should experience a turning back, the conflict will go 
on, the sound of high pressure against the hindrance will 
continue, till the cause is removed. 

After the long-continued and elaborate discussions which 
the subject has received, there is now no need of ahy length- 
ened consideration of its manifold phases. A few points are 
sufficient to sum up and exhibit the whole matter. It seems 
to us that when the practice of close communion is stripped 
of all disguises, and reduced to its intrinsic import, the entire 
thing may be compressed, as in a nutshell, into a few plain 
and undeniable propositions. When the various arguments 
employed to vindicate it are thoroughly sifted, all their logi- 
cal force is found to rest on claims which, when seen in their 
naked meaning, are refuted by their own absurdity. It is 
the object of this article, to show very briefly into what, it 
is conceived, the whole practice of close communion neces- 
sarily resolves itself. It may be all summed up under three 
heads. 

1. The rule of sectarian or exclusive communion, in which 
denominations deny to believers of other branches of the 
Church the right of participation with them in the Lord’s 
Supper, rests upon the assumption of the very points in dispute 
between the parties. In this it begins. It stands on the 
sheerest dogmatism. This is its very bottom. When re- 
solved into its actual elements, this is what it amounts to, 
when the duty of witnessing against error is alledged in vin- 
dication of the practice. It is the baldest kind of ‘begging 
the question.’ This is true, on whatever ground and in what- 
ever denomination the custom is practiced. Though the ex- 
clusion from the Lord’s Supper points to diversities in doc- 
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trine, the practice can have no possible warrant but the un- 
questionable settlement of them in favor of the excluding 
party. But in the sincere and intelligent judgment of most 
of the Church they are not so settled. It puts its practice in 
advance of the facts. Inthe Baptist Church it assumes that 
nothing but immersion of adult believers is baptism at all. 
Yet that is the very point to be proved. That it is not proved, 
but only dogmatically assumed, is witnessed to by the con- 
trary judgment of nearly all christendom. Among the 
United Presbyterians, who in doctrine and polity are scarcely 
distinguishable from the great body of Presbyterians in our 
country, the practice appears to base itself, if it has any bot- 
tom at all, on the necessity of excluding all human composi- 
tions from the psalmody of the Church. How absurd it is 
to claim this as a settled truth, nearly all the Christian world 
can say. In the Episcopal Church, so far as the same practice 
prevails, it takes for granted as if it were God’s own truth, 
proved beyond question as such, that a non-episcopal ministry 
is no lawful ministry of Christ, and members of non-episcopal 
organizations are really outside of the Christian Church. Is 
our whole Protestantism, nearly all of which is thus sum- 
marily unchurched, ready to admit this and accept the con- 
sequences? Is it to be looked upon as a justifiable thing, 
that a small fraction of the Church should thus arbitrarily 
assume this point as settled in its favor? Ought any party 
to deem itself warranted in such a high-handed assumption ? 
When the practice is found in our own Church, it is ground- 
ed especially on the identity of the Lutheran doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper with the absolute and pure truth of the Gos- 
pel, in such a sense that no deviation from that precise inter- 
pretation is reconcilable with the integrity of the plan of 
salvation. Gerhard may be taken as representing the posi- 
tion of those who thus maintain an exclusively Lutheran 
communion. He asserts in the first place broadly indeed: 
“For Christians alone, 7. ¢., those who have embraced the 
doctrine of Christ, who have received the sacrament of bap- 
tism and been ingrafted into the Christian Church, the Euchar- 
ist has been instituted, and they alone are to be admitted to 
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it.” “Such, therefore, as are outside of the Church, i. «., 
Pagans, Turks, and Jews, are not to be admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper, until they have accepted the name of Christ and been 
baptized into Him.” But when he comes to show that 
Christians are not to be indiscriminately and without due 
examination admitted to the Lord’s Table, he reaches a close- 
communion order for the Lutheran Church, by classing all 
who do not accept the Lutheran doctrine of this sacrament 
as fundamental errorists. He lays down the rule, which none 
among us would question: “Those are to be excluded who 
are stained with heresy, 7. e., who continue, despite all order- 
ly admonitions, in error against the foundation of the faith ; 
since such persons, having by their heresy separated them- 
selves from the fellowship of the true Church, must not be ad- 
mitted to the sacraments which belong to the Church.” “To 
this class,” he declares, “belong those who persistently deny 
the true and substantial presence of the body and blood of Christ 
in the Holy Supper.”* Thus, the failure to aecept the pre- 
cise interpretation of our Church’s doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper is resolved into fundamental heresy, irreconcilable 
with Christianity. On this ground close communion in our 
Church is made to rest. But is not this assuming as shown 
and proved, what more than half the Christian Church, with 
equal sincerity, has been unable to believe, and has steadily 
and conscientiously denied? However cordially we may ac- 
cept the Lutheran doctrine, and believe it to express the pure 
teaching of the word of God on the subject, does it not re- 
main a fact, with all the invincible logic of a fact, that the 
Christian world is now and always has been divided on the 
point. Theentire Reformed Church, in all its denominations 
and nationalities, with equal positiveness, believes its own 
doctrine of the eucharist to be the truth of God. The point 
is really in dispute, and nothing short of the boldest dogma- 
tism can treat it as settled. Yet the assumption that it is set- 
tled is the only thing that underlies this order which excludes 
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dissentients from the communion table. It is needful that 
men should distinguish between their dutiful testimony to 
God’s truth, and a testimony to their own disputed interpre- 
tations of certain phases of that truth. The one must not 
be treated as the equivalent of the other. Lutherans, confi- 
dently believing in the correctness of the interpretation of 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper by their Church, may 
rightly maintain it, stand by it, and seek to have the Chris- 
tian world accept it; but with the invincible fact of diversity 
before their view, where do they obtain the right to treat all 
others as not entitled to participate with them at the feast 
which Christ has furnished for all his followers? For fifteen 
centuries of the Christian Church no such test of communion 
was known. 

Fundamentally, then, the practice of sectarian communion 
stands in the dogmatism which demands that points of doc- 
trine shall be regarded as settled, which are notoriously not 
settled, but are at the very time holding the Christian world 
in divided sentiment. And these points in dispute are, by 
this very fact, proved to be such as are non-fundamental. 
The Scriptures are not so clear on them as to prevent honest 
diversity among real Christians. The Church of Christ has 
included different views on them in all ages and in all nations. 
They have always been open questions, and, probably, will be 
to the end of time. When any denomination undertakes to 
treat them as no longer open questions, and by an exclusive 
communion to witness to the truth held by itself and against 
the error of all the rest of Christendom, it is simply assum- 
ing the very point in question, 7. e., that its own interpreta- 
tion is the very truth, and all other churches have departed 
from the faith. For, to exclude fellow-christians from par- 
ticipating with it in this sacrament of Christ, appointed for 
all His followers, in order to bear testimony merely to its own 
interpretation against a somewhat different interpretation, is 
quiteanother thing. The Scripture doctrine is divine—its own 
peculiar or distinctive interpretation of it may be somewhat 
human. 

2. The second thing is, that the position of close commu- 
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nionists, taken as a whole, is self-contradictory and self-destruc- 
tive. This is easily made apparent. 

After self-complacently assuming the points in question, 
they make assent to their view an indispensable condition to 
Church communion. It would be easy to show that, to have 
any logical relation to the exclusion from the fellowship of 
the Lord’s Table, this must mean that their teaching on the 
disputed points is essential toa true Christianity. It amounts, 
logically, to a denial that the excluded believer belongs to the 
Church of Christ. For, he is not excluded on the ground of 
personal character, but wholly on the basis of his denomina- 
tional relation. And nothing short of holding that accept- 
ance of the controverted points of doctrine is essential to 
Christianity, can warrant this systematie exclusion of dis- 
sentients from this ordinance of Christ. But without at all 
insisting on this, it is unquestionable that the rule of exclu- 
sion makes this agreement necessary to Church communion. 
The Baptist Church claims a logical and necessary consistency 
when, denying the validity of infant baptism and the form 
of administration by sprinkling, it admits none but Baptists 
to the Lord’s Supper. Baptism is held as a pre-requisite to 
participation in the Supper; and as the members of other 
Churches are held as unbaptized, they are, consistently 
enough just at this point, excluded from the second sacra- 
ment. We might well understand this as involving a denial 
of their Christianity, a charge of fundamental heresy. It, 
at least, treats them as beyond the limits of an allowable 
Church communion. Whether or not the individual mem- 
bers of other denominations are considered as Christians, it 
is still true that their Church relation is held, as in itself 
enough to bar them from the communion of the Baptist 
Church. 

But when our Baptist brethren are pressed closely with the 
import of their position, and brought to an expression of 
their real belief in the matter, they not only cordially and 
fully allow the real Christianity of other believers, but 
heartily recognize other denominations as Churches of Christ. 
They unite with them in other acts of Christian fellowship ; 
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they exchange pulpits aud share in the co-operative associa- 
tions formed for the extension of the gospel. The Baptist 
Church recognizes both the Christian and the Church character 
of other denominations in the fellowship of Evangelical Alli- 
ance, and Bible and Tract Societies. This recognition is 
given with a cordiality that is unmistakably sincere and 
genuine. It unquestionably expresses the real and deeper 
judgment of the mind and heart of the Baptist Church—a 
judgment that acknowledges pedobaptists as Christians, and 
their Churches as parts of the one great Church of Christ. 
They look upon them as brethren, and accepted of the 
Divine Master of all. And this judgment of the Christian 
conscience, expressed in these various ways, is the utter over- 
throw of the other position they take at the Lord’s Table. 
This position, in the practice of close communion, is an irre- 
concilable contradiction to the fellowship accorded in their 
broader and more general position. Their attitude as Chris- 
tians contradicts their plea as Baptists. The ground for re- 
fusing Church communion is overthrown by their habitual 
recognition not only of other believers as Christians, but of 
other denominations as parts of the true Church of Christ. 
In short, they confess them to be entitled to communion in 
the Church of Christ, and yet, by rule, exclude them from it 
in the Church of Christ where they themselves control the 
matter of admission to it. The element of contradiction in 
this cannot be eliminated. 

The position of the Episcopal Church is more consistent, 
but only as it is less broadly catholic and Christian. Its un- 
churching others, not only at the Communion Table, but at 
the steps of the pulpit, and in other ways, saves its logical 
consistency, at the sacrifice of more of that spirit and mani- 
festation of oneness for which the Redeemer prayed. 

The same want of logical consistency is involved in the 
order of close communion, as it obtains in portions of the 
Lutheran Church. The parts of our Church that carry their 
denominational exclusiveness so far as to disallow pulpit as 
well as altar fellowship, seem less chargeable with such con- 
flict with themselves than those that interchange pulpits and 
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yet reject the non-Lutheran believer from the Holy Supper. 
But when the facts are pursued more closely, the fatal contra- 
diction is seen to be equally real. The Lutheran Church, 
even in its most exclusive forms of organization, has never 
asserted itself to be alone the Church of Christ on earth. It has 
never regarded itself as the sum total, or full equivalent, of 
the Redeemer’s Church. On the contrary, it has always 
clearly and distinctly acknowledged the Reformed Churches 
as parts of that Church. The inconsistency of refusing fel- 
lowship to and with them at the Lord’s Table, whilst thus 
so fully proclaiming their character as parts of the Church of 
Christ, is an irreconcilable one. Hence the act of exclusion 
requires, as seen in the explanation of Gerhard already 
quoted, that, for the time, the members of such Churches be 
regarded as “stained with fundamental heresy.” The acknowl- 
edgement of the fundamental orthodoxy of the Reformed 
Churches logically sweeps away the only basis on which the 
exclusive communion can legitimately stand. 

Those who claim to interpret the Lutheran Confession 
most strictly have generally insisted, that when applied with 
logical rigor, it requires the exclusion of dissentients from 
the Lutheran doctrine from the Lord’s Table in the Lutheran 
Church. We confess that we are unable to see it. On the 
contrary, it seems to us that the Confession points the other 
way. In Article VIL. it is confessed, “that one holy Chris- 
tian Church shall ever continue to exist, which is the Congre- 


gation of all believers, among whom the gospel is preached in its 


purity, and the holy sacraments are administered according 
to the gospel.” In the Apology, Melanchthon explains this 
article as “concerning the catholic or universal Church which 
is gathered from every nation under the sun.” This makes the 
the Church in which Lutherans “believe” as broad as true 
Christianity. It is formed by all believers, all Christians— 
nothing less. Now what is the relation of the sacraments to 
this Church? Art. XIII. says: “Concerning the use of the 
sacraments it is taught, that the sacraments have been insti- 
tuted, not only as tokens by which CurtsTIANs may be known 
externally, but as signs and evidences of the Divine will 
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towards us.” Here the Lord’s Supper is declared to be a 
divinely instituted sign of the union of Christians. There is 
no restriction short of all the believers or christians that form 
the universal Church. The Church is made to mean the sum 
total of believers, and these believers are to be, by the Lord’s 
Supper, known externally from the world,—not from each 
other. The position taken by the confessors, on the use of 
the sacraments as related to Church-membership, seems to be 
almost a protest ugainst a narrower and less adequate concep- 
tion of them. Is not the evidence even on the surface, that, 
in saying inthe Xth Art., “Therefore the opposite doctrine 
is rejected,” they meant only to reject the “doctrine,” and not 
other “Christians” who form part of “the Church,” and who 
are to be “known externally” by the use of the Supper? To 
reject them would defeat what the confessors declare to be, 
in part, the very purpose of the institution of the Supper. 
Our Lutheran Church also joins in confessing: “We believe 
in the communion of saints.” Now, whatever view may be 
held as to the relation of this clause, “the communion of 
saints,” to the proceeding, “Iloly Catholic Church,” it bears 
against an exclusive denominational communion. It certain- 
ly does so, if it forms an independent item in the creed. 
And if it is taken in the sense of the explanation of both 
Luther * and Melanchthon, as an exegetical clause defining the 
meaning of the terms “Holy Catholic Church,” its force is 
hardly less, in the same direction. Melanchthon says: “In 
like manner we also confess in our Creed and holy Symbol: 
‘I believe in the holy catholic Church.’ Here we say that the 
Church isholy. *  * A little farther on we find in our 
Creed: ‘The communion of saints,’ which explains, even more 
clearly and explicitly, what the Church is, namely, the body, 
the congregation, confessing one gospel, having the same 
knowledge of Christ, and one Spirit that renovates, sanctifies, 
and rules their hearts.” ‘We affirm and know in truth, that 
this Church containing saints, truly is and continues to be on 
earth ; that is, there are children of God in different places 
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throughout the world, in various kingdoms, islands, coun- 
tries, and cities, from the rising and setting of the sun, who 
truly know Christ and the gospel; and we believe that the 
true Christian Church consists of all those throughout the 
world, who truly believe the gospel of Christ and have the 
Holy Spirit.”* Put these things together. The “Church” 
believed in, is equivalent to “the communion” or “congrega- 
tion of all saints;” and the “use” of the sacraments is, as 
one of its chief purposes, that these “Christians may be 
known externally.” This makes the use of the Lord’s Sup- 
per as wide as the whole Church, presenting it as one, over 
against the world, and is, therefore, virtually a position taken 
against any restriction. The other parts of the Confessions 
are allin harmony with this general position. The state- 
ments in the Apology, the Smalkald Articles, and in the 
Smaller Catechism, concerning the proper qualifications for 
the reception of the Supper, make no sectarian exclusion from 
the ordinance. That this was meant to be understood as the 
teaching of the Confessors, is, indeed, involved in the very 
purpose they so unequivocally declare, viz: “That it might 
be the more clearly perceived, that by us nothing is received 
either in doctrine or ceremonies, which might be contrary to 
the holy Scriptures, or opposed to the universal Christian 
Church.”+ While the Lutheran Church, therefore, acknowl- 
edges, as it so distinctly does, that other Churches are integ- 
ral portions of the “one holy catholic Church,” this position 
stands as a logical contradiction and overthrow of all real 
grounds for an exclusive communion. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the General Council finds it difficult to pass 
over to the close communionism of the Missouri Synod’s 
separatistic Lutheranism. 

8. The third point is, that this use of the Lord’s Supper 
as a denominational badge, is an unwarrantable, and even 
sacrilegious perversion of it from its divine intent. As the 
practice can have no valid ground in any plea that other be- 
lievers are not Christians, and other Churches are not 
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Churches, it is defended on the basis of the Christian duty 
to maintain an effectual testimony against errors held or al- 
lowed by them. Only by such withdrawal, and exclusion, 
from communion with them, it is alleged, can the sin of par- 
ticipation in the errors be avoided, and fidelity to the pure 
truth be maintained. The particular interpretation of the 
doctrine held by the denomination, is first assumed to be 
identical with God’s own pure truth, over against the oppos- 
ing views of it held by the rest of Christendom, and then, 
though Christ has instituted the Supper as an ordiuance of the 
Church in its broadest catholicity, they lay hold upon the holy 
sacrament as an instrument to bear a testimony to their own 
convictions, and refuse it to all who differ fromthem. They 
thus change it from a Church ordinance to a denominational 
or sectarian badge, and look upon the course as part of their 
faithful stewardship of the mysteries of the Gospel. 

Now the Christian duty of maintaining a pure, orthodox 
faith, and bearing clear testimony against what is believed 
to be error, is freely admitted. It is a high duty. No one 
can over-estimate its importance. We have no sympathy 
whatever with the prevalent habit of many, to depreciate 
the importance of doctrinal soundness, or with the disposi- 
tion, now so much shown, to think that it makes little differ- 
ence what a man believes, provided he presents a christian 
life. This ery against the necessity of orthodoxy is the cry 
of rationalism, and of treachery to God’s pure truth. The 
tendency to a false liberalism is only too rife in our day. 
There is a deep curse in it for the Church, if not properly 
and firmly withstood. But there are right ways, and wrong 
ones, of maintaining purity of doctrine and testifying to it. 
It is probable, indeed, that few things have been the occasion 
of so much prejudice against a firm insisting upon points of 
doctrine, as the use of such unwarrantable means as this 
wresting of this holy institute of Christ into an instrument for 
sectarian division and exclusion. The cause of orthodoxy 
demands the unburdening of itself of this offense. Solemn 
as is the duty of vindicating the truth of God against all 
perversions of it, or inadequate Confessions of it, it can never 
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be a justifiable procedure, to appropriate to this use Christ’s 
own ordinance, given for a different and contrary purpose. 
It will not be questioned, that the Lord’s Supper is Christ’s 
own ordinance. It is His Table. Christians are all rightful 
guests, but in no sense proprietors. Ile who is “Lord of the 
Sabbath,” is Lord of this feast. Ilis own terms of admission 
are the only terms that can be legitimately required by any 
branch of His Church. It is not such as we accept, by rules of 
our own, but such as He accepts, in the laws of His own king- 
dom, that have a right to come to the feast. In it Christians 
get nearer to Christ, probably, than in any other place or act 
of Christian life. It is, at the same time, the most catholic 
or universal badge of membership in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, meant to be the bond of union among all believers, 
and to distinguish them, as one communion, from the world. 
Now, to undertake to place barriers to the Lord’s Supper, 
which Christ has not made, to exclude from its use among us 
those whom His terms accept, to make this catholic ordinance 
a denominational test, the badge of a party, however large, 
to form ecclesiastical organizations in which this institution 
of the Saviour shall serve, not to unite, but to divide His 
Church, and to witness, not against the world, but against other 
Christians, whom, it is acknowledged, the Master accepts, all 
this can be regarded, it seems to us, as nothing short of a 
sacrilegious perversion of the Lord’s Supper from the inten- 
tion to which Jesus consecrated it. It seems almost incredi- 
ble that men should ever undertake to modify or add to the 
terms of admission to a divine ordinance. It is hard to under- 
stand what answer close-communionism can give to Christ for 
this arbitrary perversion of what he has appointed as, in part, 
a sign of love, and the broadest oneness of His Church, to the 
service of partizanship and bigotry, and making it an instru- 
ment for dividing, and sometimes antagonizing, its member- 
ship. Ilowever solemn may be the duty to maintain testi- 
mony against erroneous doctrine, it is difficult to see by what 
right this sacrament of Christ should be taken as the in- 
strument, except against such heresy as excludes from the 
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Church itself. When sectarian order or law changes thus 
Christ’s own conditions of this communion, does it not seem 
to come necessarily under the comdemnation declared against 
making void the law by human traditions? “In vain do ye 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men.” 

If it be alleged that the same reasons, in the way of doc- 
trinal views, that justify a separate denominational organiza- 
tion, also justify an exclusive communion, it is easy to show 
that the allegation is inconclusive. For, the separate organiza- 
tion may be necessary as a witness to the truth—though the 
early centuries of Christianity seem to refute the idea—but 
when this denomination has thus in its creed and distinct or- 
ganization given its testimony to its convictions of what is 
God’s truth, and maintains that testimony in all its teaching, 
and in the moral persuasion which is legitimate in the Sa- 
viour’s kingdom, it has done its duty. There is no need, and 
there can be no sufficient excuse, for laying hold of this insti- 
tution of Christ, to give additional voice to its testimony, em- 
ploying, thus, what is of the essence of a penalty, the highest 
the Church can inflict, an act of exclusion against all that 
cannot accord with its distinctive view, from the ordinance 
of Christ. 

As distinguished from the universal Christian Church, 
which is essentially a divine institution, denominational or- 
ganizations are formally human. Whatever may be said 
of our Protestant denominationalism, whether it is an evil 
or not, this sectarian use of the Lord’s Supper is not a 
necessary feature of it. There is no necessity that the evil, 
if it be such, should be aggravated by carrying it so far as to 
trench upon the law of the Lord’s Supper, and divide the 
communion of the Church. It ought surely to stop short of 
this. This is the very essence of schism—dividing at the 
very altar, and just where believers are to find their truest 
unity.* If, moreover, the maintenance of testimony to the 





*One needs only read Cyprian and Augustine against the Novatians 
and Donatists, to see how strongly they maintained that the setting up of 
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pure truth of the Gospel, and against all error, be so sacred 
and imperative a thing, what is to be thought of the testimony 
which a denomination by its exclusive practice bears against 
all the truth accepted in common with itself by those whom 
it excludes? Our orthodox Churches agree substantially in 
all the great saving truths of the Gospel, for which confessors 
have suffered and martyrs have died, and differ in a few points 
confessedly not essential to salvation. Is all the truth held 
in common to be counted nothing, and the few differences 
held as everything? This witness by the exclusion, testifies 
against more truth than error—witnesses only against saving 
truth, and no fatal error. Does it not seem that Christ’s or- 
dinance is sacrilegiously employed when used as the instru- 
ment of this? It may be right for Christians to testify to 
their convictions and keep their consciences pure from the 
guilt of countenancing supposed error, by a separate confes- 
sion, and denominational organization, by keeping their pul- 
pits only for teachers bound to such confession, and by 
declining co-operative labors with those who hold and teach 
a different creed. It may be conceded to be their privilege, 
and perhaps their duty, te contend in these ways for what 
they hold to be the true faith. But the Lord’s Supper has 
been put by Christ in such relation to the Church universal, 
as to preclude any appropriation of it as a party badge, to 
separate those who are confessedly within the Church. And 
when it is seized upon for the purpose of sectarian testi- 
mony, an instrument of exclusion and judgment against 
Christ’s disciples in other parts of the Church, the act should 
be held as a sacrilegious perversion of the holy ordinance to 
an unauthorized use, an unwarrantable violence to its divine 
intent. 





a separate and restricted communion was essentially schism, or a breaking 
of the unity of Christ’s Church. It is self-exciston, at the very point of 
the Church’s sacramental oneness. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

THE GERMAN LANGUAGE IN THE EDUCATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

By Rev. J. D. Severtvamats, a. u., Oswego, N. Y. 


The views of our most prominent educators are at present 
undergoing great changes, and great changes in our educa- 
tional systems must necessarily follow. That the course of 
study, to which we have been accustomed, is not the best pos- 
sible, will perhaps be generally admitted. The programme, 
marked out in the catalogue, was made up years ago, when 
education was in its infancy, compared with its present state 
of progress, aud when the educational institutions were 
obliged to look to the practical, rather than to the desirable. 

The study of languages has always constituted a leading 
feature of our higher education, although this study never 
received that attention which is devoted to it in Europe. 
Comparatively few of our students took a full course in Latin 
and Greek, and the few who did graduate and who were look- 
ed upon as classical scholars, were frequently so deficient in 
their acquaintance with the learned languages, that Ameri- 
can Colleges provoked a smile when mentioned in comparison 
with the educational institutions of Europe. It was said of 
our graduates, that many of them could not read their Latin 
diplomas, without the aid of a grammar and lexicon, a re- 
proach that is undoubtedly applicable to some. 

That, as a general thing, our knowledge of the languages 
is very meagre, and of very little use to us when we turn 
toa Latin or Greek book, or meet with quotations from 
classic authors, all American graduates will be willing to 
acknowledge in silence, though in public such an acknowl- 
edgement might prove very humiliating. 

This smattering of Latin and Greek was, however, the 
usual extent of our knowledge of the languages. We were 
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dubbed A. B. and told that our education was finished. Te- 
brew was studied by some, but generally not begun below or 
outside of the theological course, and if a student learned to 
separate a pronoun from a verb, or succeeded in reading the 
first five chapters of Genesis, in which nearly all the Hebrew 
words are said to be found, he was considered a pretty good 
Hebrew scholar. 

At this point the study of languages stopped, and does 
still stop in many of our educational institutions. German 
and French are laid down as part of the course in many of 
them, but it is well known that most catalogues promise 
more than the institution is able to furnish, and that the 
branches marked “optional,” as German and French generally 
are, receive but little attention, either from the professors or 
students. 

As, however, it is no part of this discussion to depreciate 
American education, it may be well to turn our attention, 
at once, to the fact, that there is, at present, a great revival 
of interest in the study of German manifest in this country, 
and that many educators feel, that, at least so far as this 
study is concerned, our programmes need a little adjusting. 

President White, a young but already a great man, said in 
a letter to the N. Y. Tribune: “It is impossible to find a rea- 


.son why a man should be made Bachelor of Arts for good 


studies in Cicero and Tacitus, and Thucydides and Sophocles, 
which does not equally prove that he ought to have the same 
distinction for good studies in Montesquieu and Corneille, 
and Goethe and Schiller, and Dante and Shakespeare.” This 
remark applies to the highest course of education known 
amongst us, and directs our attention to that view, now 
largely entertained, that a knowledge of the leading living 
languages should be considered an equally important part of 
scholarly attainments with the knowledge of the languages 
spoken by Greece and Rome thousands of years ago. 

From a purely educational standpoint, very much can be 
said in favor of making the German a necessary study in our 
institutions of learning. It is, at present, next to the 
English, the foremost, most extended, most highly cultivated 
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language of the world. It is spoken by natives, by colonists, 
by missionaries, by trades posts, etc., on five continents, and, 
in fact, in every country upon the face of the earth. Seventy- 
five millions of civilized human beings use it as their mother 
tongue. Its domain is not Germany alone, but also a large 
part of the adjacent lands claim it as their native language. It 
is not only remarkably tenacious in its hold upon a people, 
but it is also peculiarly aggressive. There is no record of any 
land from which it has been driven by other languages; but, 
it makes its inroads steadily and surely in many directions. 
This is true of those provinces added to the Prussian king- 
dom years ago; of the divisions of Poland that fell to the Ger- 
manic powers; of Schleswig-Ilolstein, which under Danish 
rule never lost its German tongue, but now, as part of the 
German empire, begins to cherish and cultivate the German 
with fondness ; of Switzerland, where a very imperfect dialect 
is spoken and where French influence threatened to banish 
the German entirely; of Elsass and Lorraine, provinces that 
were French for nearly three hundred years, but which re- 
tained the German language very largely, and now, that they 
are incorporated into the German empire, gradually return to 
it with a new interest; it is true of many parts of Austria, 
within whose bounds there are twelve millions who speak the 
German; it is true of Russia, where the German is steadily 
gaining in favor with the educated classes, and where it is 
prevailing much more extensively than any other language, 
except the native ones. There are German speaking colonies 
in North, East, and South Africa, in South America, especial- 
ly in Brazil, in Australia and in Central Asia. Everywhere 
they prosper and retain their identity. Their language may 
lose somewhat in purity, and may at times seem to be dying 
out, yet its inherent vitality, its wonderful adaptability to 
the life-thoughts of civilized and religious life, make it revive 
again with the intellectual and moral progress of the people. 

These statements are also applicable to the German in the 
United States. The history of this language has repeated it- 
self in every land where Germans have settled down. 

It will be profitable, and it will add to the force of the con- 
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clusions at which this discussion aims, to enlarge upon this 
general survey of the history, present status, and value of the 
German. Its first prominence as a language dates back to 
the time of Charlemagne. After the Latin and Greek had 
lost their hold upon the struggles of thought and principles, 
the German came in to take their place. That was a grand 
epoch in the history of the world; it had grand thought- 
germs, struggles of mind and heart, that could not be ex- 
pressed in the decayed and decaying languages then spoken 
in Europe; a new language was necessary as the cradle of a 
new age. The German spoken up to Charlemagne’s time 
was a mongrel Latin, and its use confined mostly to trans- 
lations from the Latin. We have Ulfilas’ German trans- 
lation of the Bible, dating back to the year 360, A. D., and 
other scraps of an early German literature, especially cate- 
chisms, prayer-books and scriptural glossaries, but it had no 
grammatical development. 

The “Great Charles” did much toward purifying the lan- 
guage. Ile carefully collected all the literary productions 
extant, such as religious forms, prayers and songs, and made 
it largely the product as well as the exponent of his age. 
The dark ages followed. With the general demoralization, 
the German disappeared almost entirely for several centuries. 
The little use made of it was in song, the celebrated Minne- 
song of the period before the Reformation. It had, however, 
very little grammatical precision. Several dialects struggled 
for the mastery ; as was the age, so was the language of the 
people—confused, demoralized. When the reformation 
broke in, the language of the people must clothe itself in the 
grandeur of the times. New thoughts needed new forms of 
expression. German vitality developed itself into the grand- 
est moral struggle the world has yet witnessed, and created 
its language, rapidly and heroically as its life-thoughts sprung 
into being. Luther and the Reformation created anew, and 
perfected what there was of the German. The translation 
of the Bible into the language of the people; the catechisms 
for old and young, the confession of faith, the new hymns, 
the forms of prayer and of liturgical services—the whole was 
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new, but it was harmonious among its parts; it was complete 
in supplying the whole demand of the times. The Reforma- 
tion became the life of the nation and that life found its 
moulds and embodiment in the language spoken and written 
by Luther and his co-adjutors, 

Lutheran theology, Lutheran history, Lutheran church 
life, are inseparably connected with the German lvnguage. 
Both were born simultaneously, they were rocked in the same 
cradle and grew up together as intimate companions. The 
catechism, the confession, the earliest liturgy, the sublimest 
and most popular poetry of our church were given and are 
still handed down in German. Lutheran characteristics ap- 
pear most satisfactory and scriptural, when used in connec- 
tion with German thought, German expressions, Luther’s 
translation of the Bible and the German hymns of Luther, 
Gerhard, Rinkart, Gellert, Spitta, Krummacher, Knapp and 
hundreds of others. 

Immediately after the Reformation by Luther and his col- 
leagues, a little “dark age” set in. The theology and the 
spirit of the Reformation were forgotten, and with them the 
purity and simple grandeur of the German language. The 
learned cultivated the Latin, and with it scholasticism, for- 
mal orthodoxy ; all classes lost their spiritual bearing; they 
forgot their life-purpose and cared little for language, for they 
had but little to say. With the revival of religion that fol- 
lowed during the pietistic history of our church, a revival of 
interest for the language followed. Societies were organized, 
in different parts of the country, which made it their aim to 
develope and guard the purity of the German tongue, until 
now the German is the most cultivated of all languages in 
its grammatical structure; copious above every other to ex- 
press soul-life, thought-struggles, music, philosophy and 
science. Its flexibility in adapting itself to the minutest dis- 
tinctions of thought, and its comprehensiveness, by means of 
large compound words, to express heroic and overwhelming 
ideas, are very great, and justly a subject of admiration with 
all who acquaint themselves with it. 

We must now again look back a little into the past, to 
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bring its history and present status in the United States 
clearly before our eyes. The German language has had a 
home in this country, almost from the time civilized life 
commenced here. It has been spoken in Pennsylvania for 
nearly 200 years, and it is well known that it was very near 
becoming the official language of that state. As we have 
met with several periods in its history when it declined and 
appeared to become useless, so there was a time when it de- 
teriorated in Pennsylvania, and became unpopular with those 
in other states, who had brought it hither from the Father- 
land. It was thought useless to be bothered with two lan- 
guages, and the English was looked upon, by natives and 
foreigners alike, as the language of the country and of our 
children. The Germans who made their home in this coun- 
try, prior to the year 1848, were of the poorer laboring classes. 
They had but little culture and all their cares were occupied 
with the endeavor to get comfortable homes and make a liv- 
ing for their families. They found themselves surrounded 
with English schools, English churches, English neighbors, 
and they learned to regard it as the highest wisdom to be- 
come Americanized. During this period the most of our 
educational ideas were born; the College catalogues were 
gotten up with the thought, the English is the language of 
America; Latin and Greek are the badges of scholarship ; 
German, French, etc., are the languages of Foreigners, and 
are not necessary, because one is enough; they are injurious, 
because they are in the way of Americanization. After the 
year 1848, America was overrun with literary adventurers, 
half-fledged students, restless fanatics, broken down military 
pretenders ; Gebildete, as they loved to call themselves, but in 
reality mostly men whose culture and education were that of 
the saloon, the card table, the ten-pin alley, and the revolution. 
Yet these men, mostly driven from the Fatherland because of 
their attempt at revolution, did much to stir up the half-dis- 
couraged, half-indifferent Germanism, that had in the mean 
whileacquired material strength and had just out-grown its ear- 
liest difficulties. These “Achtundvierziger”— Forty-eighters— 
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as they are frequently called, were of no benefit to this coun- 
try, except as pathfinders, forerunners, agitators, they pre- 
pared the way for a more vigorous mental activity. All that 
had slumbered was roused into decision and action, and as 
the better class of men came over to us, or were educated in 
our institutions, the golden age, that is just now dawning 
for the German language in these United States, sent its shin- 
ing beams of light into city and country, and awoke the Ger- 
man element to a consciousness of its historic capabilities. 
The Germans increased. They started German newspapers, 
wrote books, prepared manuals for the study of their lan- 
guage, and agitated its more general introduction as a branch 
and as a vehicle of education. Various causes combined to 
bring about the present revival of interest for the study of 
the German. As the people from the Fatherland multiplied 
on these shores, and as those who had been among the earlier 
settlers increased in wealth and general intelligence, the Ger- 
mans themselves, and with them many of the noblest and 
and most cultivated Americans, began to inquire after the 
language of Luther, of Goethe, of Schiller, of Humboldt, 
of Krummacher, of the Grimms, and of those thousands 
whose illustrious deeds and writings are indelibly limned 
upon the canvass of history. For some years the professors 
of our New England colleges had been rehashing German 
thought to their students as original, and they passed for 
great men. But soon the spell broke. Professors went to 
Germany to qualify themselves for their duties; translations 
of German theology, science, literature followed and became 
respectable; a Presbyterian clergyman was even made a D. 
D. on the sole merit of having translated well into English a 
German work of theology. And all this enthusiasm, height- 
ened very much by the glorious record of Germany in the 
late war with France, is on the increase. German institu- 
tions are advertised in our local papers. There is not a city 
in the union where there are not many that inquire after op- 
portunities to study German. Go into almost any first-class 
book store, and you will find text-books for the study of Ger- 
man. Not Cambridge, and Oxford, and Paris are the centres 
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of literary attractions, the dispensers of light and thought, 
but Berlin, Giittingen, Leipzig, Halle, Tiibingen, Heidel- 
berg, Bonn, Frankfort, Strassbourg, (since it has became a 
German University again.) Read the sketches of travel, and 
you will find them full of references to German developments, 
to the progress of views among German thinkers, to the illus- 
trious deeds first recorded with German words. 

This state of things—the progress of the Germans in this 
country and the gradual rise of German ideas and German 
inventions, thought and developments in Europe, the rising 
ascendancy of the German mind on the Eastern Continent, 
must and did attract attention. Rich Americans crossed the 
ocean to study this people; they left and sent their children 
to this land of mind to finish and to perfect their education. 
There are, at the present time, more than fifteen hundred 
American youths studying in German institutions; one thou- 
sand American girls are “stopping” at the educational insti- 
tutions of Germany. President Grant has his son in a school 
in Hanover; President Lincoln’s youngest children attended 
some of the schools there. Many of our formost men regard 
it as an honor to have visited Germany, or to be able to trans- 
late German into English. JIlodge, Stowe, Schmucker, 
Sprecker, Simpson, Nevin, Bomberger, Krauth, Hay and 
hundreds of the most prominent churchmen, are proud of the 
German at their command. Bancroft and Motley are fine 
German scholars, and an American professor, Evans, has writ- 
ten a very clever history of German literature, in the Ger- 
man language. A literary American recently called Ger- 
many the Athens of the world; it is to the new world what 
Attica was in former days to the old world. 

Awericans can learn German—they learn to speak it more 
readily than any other tongue. A two years’ course in it, 
pursued with the same study bestowed on Latin, will bring 
any apt student farther in mastering the German, than a full 
five years’ course in Latin brings our graduates in the mas- 
tery of the Latin language. It is found to be a help, rather 
than a hindrance, in the study of the English. Prof. Esch 
recently said, the German alone of all languages equaled the 
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Greek in flexibility; German translators alone had been 
enabled to render Homer, Sophocles and other ancient classics 
correctly; American students learned their own language 
better, after they had studied German, and the students of 
our land were beginning to see the importance of it, in spite 
of mathematical professors and of New England savans, who 
offered to bring, within easy reach, every thing that was pro- 
duced in Germany, by their manuals on every possible sub- 
ject. Is it a wonder that German should have been intro- 
duced into the common schools of this country? This has 
been done quite extensively already. It was done in the 
State of Indiana by an act of the legislature in 1869. New 
York tried the example in 1870, in school No. 15, and the 
first examination proved the experiment a success. Ameri- 
can, Scotch, and German boys, studied it alike and they read- 
ily translated English sentences into German, writing them 
down in the beautiful German script, and besides giving evi- 
dence that this study had improved their efficiency in mas- 
tering their other studies. The superintendent said to the 
Board of Directors, among other things favorable of this ex- 
periment: “It is upon these general grounds—upon the ples 
of general appropriateness and utility that I have advocated 
the introduction of the study of German into our schools, 
not as a special but as a general branch. It is not because our 
German fellow citizens, although constituting so large a por- 
tion of our population, ask for it as being useful or desirable 
to them, but because I recognize in this branch of study a most 
effective educaeional agent, as well for intellectual training, as 
for imparting information, and affording an accomplishment, 
of value to all, to whatever class or nationality they may 
belong.” The same may be said of the experiment in Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus and other 
cities. From a branch of study, it has in many schools been 
advanced toa vehicle of instruction, and the Americans, as 
well as the Germans, seem to be pleased with the result. 

This revival of interest in the German, in this country, is 


marked and manifest. The writer does not cherish either 
the hope or the apprehension that it will become the lan- 
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guage of the country and drive out the English; he is con- 
vinced, however, that it will maintain itself here for a long 
time to come, as a living tongue, and next to the English, as 
the most important medium of communication. The best 
days of its history have not yet come. During the year 1872, 
more than one hundred and tifty thousand Germans came to 
this country, speaking the language of the Fatherland only. 
Every one knows how fruitful these immigrants are. More 
than five millions of our people now are German or of Ger- 
man parents; German schools, churches, colleges, are rapidly 
increasing here; German newspapers, periodicals, and works 
of higher literature, are increasing to an astonishing extent. 
All these considerations lead to the conclusion that German 
should be studied; that its history and inherent excellency 
entitle it to the best attention we can give it, and that its 
general value is so great as to make us appear stupid if we 
fail to incorporate it asa necessary study in the higher educa- 
tional institutions of the land and of the church. 

2. We have now established a standpoint, from which to 
look at the educational institutions of our church. This 
high lookout will enable us to peer into the educational sys- 
tems we have been accustomed to, and to notice how glaring- 
ly deficient they nearly all are, so far as they relate to the 
study of the modern languages, and especially that language 
spoken by one eighth of the people living in these United 
States. It is particularly the Lutheran church, and in the 
Lutheran church, the General Synod in the United States of 
America, for whose benefit this investigation is made. 

The latest statistics give the Lutheran church of this coun- 
try fifteen theological seminaries, seventeen colleges, twenty- 
tive female seminaries and academies. The female seminaries 
and academies are, in most cases, of the grade of eity Iigh- 
schools. Although classified as Lutheran institutions, they 
are in but few cases under any sort of church control, and 
their object is mainly to perfect the common-school educa- 
tion. So far, however, as their design is to prepare their 
students for college, and thus enable them to dispense with 
the course laid down for the preparatory departinent, so far 
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the church and the college-boards have a right to direct the 
attention of their managers to the con€inually increasing 
demand for an education, that embraces the greatest and most 
generally useful of modern languages, as a necessary part. 
Our present discussion aims more especially at those seats of 
learning where men are prepared for the work of the Luth- 
eran church in this country. 

Hartwick Seminary may stand first on this list, as it is our 
oldest institution, and comes first upon the list given in the 
Almanac. And what says its catalogue? It has a German 
name, it was founded by a German, for the benefit of an 
essentially German church. This institution has usually one 
theological professor and a few theological students; in all 
other respects it is a classical school or academy, admitting 
pupils of both sexes, and designed to prepare them for teach- 
ing, and for the different classes of a regular college course. 
In addition to this its more immediate purpose, it also pre- 
pares men, let their previous education have been what it 
may, for the theological course, thus aiming to supply the 
place of a regular collegiate institution. In its regular cata- 
logued branches nothing is said about the German, except at 
the close where this sentence is found: “Instruction in vocal 
and instrumental music, and German, French and drawing, 
will be furnished to those desiring it, at extra rates.” This is 
the catalogue for 1871. In that for 1872, there is a four years’ 
academical course marked out, and the only reference to the 
study of German occurs in these words: “Zrtra Studies.—In- 
strument and voeal music, ornamental penmanship, drawing 
and painting, French and German.” The German is placed 
as remote as possible among the different studies ; it is classi- 
fied among the ornamental and ertra studies, and must be paid 
for as extra. Moreover, it is proper to refer to the fact, that 
catalogues generally promise more than they can give. In 
this case there is at present no provision made to furnish this 
“extra.” | 

True, Hartwick Seminary, though old, is again in its in- 
fancy, and the managers of it cannot do as they would like 
to, were the means at their command. Yet it is very plainly 
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to be seen, that those in charge of it have no idea whatever 
that German would be of any service to a Lutheran minister 
in this country. The theological course provides for Greek 
and Hebrew, but not for German; the academic course ac- 
knowledges it as a possible study, but as one that comes after 
ornamental penmanship, drawing and French. 

We next turn to Gettysburg. Pennsylvania College is an 
institution well provided for by the Church. It has a large 
and an able Faculty. The actual education furnished here 
must correspond with the ideal of its Board of Trustees and 
Faculty. And we find here, what we might reasonably ex- 
pect, a regular German Professorship, and a Professor who 
devotes his whole time to teaching German. The catalogue 
enumerates German among the regular studies for every term 
of the four college years ; and there is every reason to believe 
that this study is as faithfully pursued as any of the others 
there enumerated. In the theological Seminary increasing 
interest is manifested in the German. It is regularly studied, 
and is used, to a considerable extent, as a living language. 
Part of the chapel services are conducted in German. 

Selinsgrove, Pa., may next claim our attention. The Insti- 
tutions located there, embrace an academic department that 
aims at preparing its students for the college classes, and also 
for the theological school. The Superintendent and Professor 
of the Missionary Institute proper speaks the German quite 
well, makes free use of it in translations from our church lit- 
erature, and refers to it as a language of great importance to 
those preparing for the Lutheran ministry ; yet his course of 
study, as marked out in the catalogue, makes no mention 
whatsoever of German; no knowledge of it is required to 
enter his department, and it is thus officially ignored, as 
much as is the Italian or the Spanish. 

The Principal of the academic department also understands 
and speaks the German quite well, but whether there is a 
word of it taught there, and whether it is ever referrel to in 
class as a living or dead language, does not appear from its 
printed catalogue. It is not recognized as a study, and does 
not seem to have been looked upon as a matter of any im- 
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portance by those who arranged the programme. This ap- 
pears strange, when it is remembered that the institution is 
located in the midst of a German speaking community, and 
of a State in which so large a part of the inhabitants have 
some knowledge of the German; it also seems strange, in 
view of the fact that the first Vice-President of its Board of 
Directors is a native German, and was for some years the ed- 
itor and publisher of a German church paper. 

Wittenberg College located in Springfield, Ohio, has the re- 
putation of being a first-class institution. Its course of study 
should be satisfactory to the faculty and to the Board of Di- 
rectors, for they have it in their power to make any desirable 
improvement that may appear of importance, yet this popular 
seat of learning mentions German but once in its catalogue, 
for one single term of the Junior year, and then marks it as 
an “optional” study. No where else in the catalogue is that 
language referred to. Yet the name and historic associations 
speak loudly in favor of studying the language, by the use 
of which the original Wittenberg became so celebrated in 
the history of the world, and especially in that of the Luth- 
eran church. In this connection the incident may be record- 
ed, that, whilst the faculty a few years ago looked so German 
from the spelling of the names Sprecher, Diehl, Geiger, 
Sprecher, Ehrenfeld, it was thought an objection to a man, 
then a candidate for a vacant professorship, that he also had 
such a very “German” name. And yet there is not a man in 
the faculty of seven, except the president, who could teach 
the most elementary German class. The official record of 
this institution, with reference to the study of German, is 
certainly very incongruous with the position it occupies, and 
with what the purpose of preparing young men for the work 
of the ministry in the Lutheran church, would lead an un- 
prejudiced inquirer to expect. 

Carthage College is the youngest of our collegiate institu- 
tions, and is not yet in a position to make provision for more 
than what is actually and urgently demanded, for the pres- 
ent. It has, however, furnished the church already a printed 
programme of studies and from it we have a right to judge 
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of its present standpoint on the German question. The 
course provides for six classes, the preparatory, the sub-fresh- 
man, and the four regular college classes. In so far, then, it 
promises to be a first-class institution; it aims at a complete 
education, taking up its students where the common school 
left them and preparing them for graduation. This college 
has also a large German constituency ; it is to provide a large 
portion of the church with men able to preach in the German 
language, yet those who framed the course of study must 
have been quite timid as to what prominence to assign to the 
language spoken by at least one fourth of its constituents, 
when they said: “The study of the German language may 
be pursued at any time, by any member of the institution.” 
That is all. It is indeed much more than many of the in- 
stitutions already mentioned have done for the German, for 
it grants at least the liberty to carry it to any desirable ex- 
tent. Still, the objection here, as elsewhere, is suggested : 
Why not incorporate it as a regular and necessary study of 
every class? It would, however, be unfair to dismiss Car- 
thage College with this objection, and make no mention of 
the fact that its Board of Directors have appreciated the im- 
portance of fostering the German language, and of showing 
deference to its German friends, by electing a German pro- 
fessor, and doing this in the very first stages of its existence. 
So far as the public acknowledgment of the importance of 
the German element in our church goes, and making pro- 
vision for its German friends, Carthage is ahead of most of 
our other institutions. 

These are all the seats of learning we have in the General 
Synod, at which men are prepared for the ministry. The 
catalogues of these institutions have shown us, that the 
arrangements for providing our German churches with Ger- 
man speaking ministers are very inadequate. German is 
made optional, or it is at best commenced in the Freshman 
year, when the German student has already lost his interest 


for it, and the English speaking student has learned to look 
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upon it as a study that comes a long time after the study of 
Greek and Latin. 

The more recently organized general bodies of our church 
have a better record on this subject than our General Synod, 
which is the oldest Lutheran general body in America. 

Roanoke College, located at Salem, Va., has a professorship 
of modern languages, and makes the German part of the course 
for the Junior and Senior years. From the text-books used 
and the studies mentioned, we infer that during these two 
years the study of German is very diligently prosecuted. 

In the theological Seminary at Salem there are six students, 
five of whom understand and are taught in the German lan- 
guage. 

Newberry College, in Walhalla, South Carolina, has a pro- 
fessor of the “German Language and Literature.” The cata- 
logue says: “German, particularly, or one modern language, 
is required during the Course.” This is a somewhat ambigu- 
ous requirement, but the fact that its professorship of the 
“German Language and Literature” is filled by a regular Ger- 
man, is evidence that Newberry appreciates the importance of 
German in a system of ministerial education. 

The Southern church, much more remote from the stream 
of immigration and the fresher German population, makes 
regular and positive arrangements for the study of German. 

Thiel College, at Greenville, Pa., has as yet no catalogue 
published, as the President, upon a) plication for one, inform- 
ed the writer, but it has a German professor, and we may 
take for granted that it will not be behind the age in the par- 
ticular of modern languages, but that it will have regard to 
the interests and wants of the Lutheran church,’and prepare 
its young men to make use of the German tongue, if need 
be. 

Muhlenberg College, at Allentown, is not satisfactory to its 
friends on the question of German. It has, however, a regu- 
lar professorship of the “German Language, Literature and 
History.” German is mentioned in the schedule of every 
College class, and even in the last term of the academic or 
preparatory department. 
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Capitol University, at Columbus, Ohio, has a professor of 
the German Language and Literature. The German is men- 
tioned in every term of the whole course, including that of 
the grammar school. They have a German literary society— 
the Germania—connected with the institution; chapel exer- 
cises are generally held in both languages, so that the students 
can attend which ever they wish. In the theological course 
“the German and English languages are both taught, and 
both are used as vehicles of instruction.” 

The Theological Seminary, at Philadelphia, has a Professor 
of German Language and Literature, and of the regular pro- 
fessorships, besides the one mentioned, two are filled by Ger- 
mans and the other imcumbents also understand and speak 
the German. The paragraph of general information relating 
to this point, reads: “As both the English and German lan- 
guages are extensively employed in the Church, the lectures 
of the Professors are adapted alike to students who do not 
understand the German, and to those who do not understand 
the English language. For this reason, provisions has been 
made fora full course of theological lectures in both lan- 





guages.” 

Northwestern University, Watertown, Wisconsin, is the only 
institution of the first-class, that publishes its catalogue in 
German. It has a faculty of seven, six of whom are Ger- 
mans. Both languages are treated alike, just as Germans do 
in the every day life of this country. The mathematics, 
geography and kindred branches, are studied and taught 
through the medium of the English language ; other branches, 
such as history, religious studies and the German language 
itself, are taught entirely in German. All study German, all 
understand it; all study the English also, and all understand 
it, and the managers give the assurance that they meet with no 
difficulty in thus making use of the two leading languages 
of our chureh. 

The institutions of the Missouri Synod, at Fort Wayne 
and at St. Louis, are, no doubt, much like the one of the 
Wisconsin Synod at Watertown. The writer applied to Pro- 
fessor Walther and to Dr. Siler, enclosing stamps for cata- 
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logues of the institutions under their respective charge, but 
received no reply from either of these distinguished gentle- 
men, and he must therefore content himself without having 
their catalogues to refer to in this general survey of Lutheran 
educational institutions in America. 

3. We must now discuss the facts that have been intro- 
duced and draw the conclusions aimed at in this discussion. 
There are two extremes to the question of German in our 
American colleges—we advocate neither the one nor the 
other, the golden mean is evidently the best course upon this 
as well as upon most other debatable subjects. We have in 
our church those who would think it less absurd to carry 
coals to New-Castle than to advocate the study of German in 
Lutheran institutions ; upon the other hand, the prevailing 
sentiment of our younger men seems to regard the German 
language with utter indifference. 

The American extreme asserts that the English is the na- 
tional language of this country, and two languages are not 
necessary. We must therefore make provision for the future 
and present wants of our church and of the nation, by estab- 
lishing educational institutions and managing them, to meet 
the want of an English speaking community and church. 
The first point of this argument is readily admitted. The 
English is the language of these United States and will un- 
doubtedly maintain this its preference and advantage for all 
time tocome. With this acknowledgment we have no re- 
grets to utter. It is no disadvantage to the land and to the 
world that such is our destiny. For practical use the English 
language is preferable to the German; it is easier acquired, 
is more convenient for people that are in a hurry, it does not 
need so much thought to make it say any thing, it can be 
spoken more correctly, without a grammatical education, and 
it is not so apt to be corrupted as the German is. 

But, is that the point of the German question debated by 
the educators of ourtimes? By no means. The question is, 
shall we study no other language than that which is national 
tous? Will and do all parts of our, or of any other nation, 
speak the national language? Cannot two languages.co-exist 
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for a long time? And is it not a fact that the German lan- 
guage is in many parts of this country, and especially in the 
Lutheran church, rea/ly the language of the people ? 

The study of languages justly occupies a very large share 
of a student’s attention during his educational course. Ordi- 
narily, the student studies Latin and Greek for five or six 
years, and averages from eight hundred to nine hundred reci- 
tations in each of these two languages. At least one third 
of his time is devoted to the study of Latin and Greek, and 
yet it is a generally admitted fact that our graduates need all 
the classical attainments they have to enable them to wear 
the ornamental distinction of A. B. with any grace at all. 
The study of Hebrew is generally confined to narrower limits 
and very many graduates pass it by entirely. The question 
is now propounded on all hands, should we not also study 
German, if need be in place of some of the time spent upon 
Latin and Greek? and, why not?) The German language is, 
next to the English, the greatest living language of the world. 
It is characteristically distinct in its structure; it is pure in 
its etymology, philosophical in its syntax, scientifie in its 
development, and wealthy in its treasures of literature, science 
andart. Nodepartment of intellectual activity has been left 
uncultivated by the German language. It furnishes poetry, 
oratory, history, philosophy, and science. What Greece and 
the Greek language were to the Roman world, that Germany 
and the German language is to the English speaking world ; 
they need not be opponents or rivals, they may go hand in 
hand with the most classical harmony. Germany gave to 
England a Hiindel for music; a Herrschel for astronomy, a 
Max Miller for bright thinking, a George Miiller for develop- 
ing its benevolence, and these men became great and world- 
renowned by the medium of a tongue that was not native to 
them. Germany has given to the United States more than 
five millions of our present population. These can and do 
learn the English, but practically they speak and prefer to 
speak the language of the Fatherland. A language spoken 
by seventy-five millions of civilized and christianized people, 
on five different continents, and everywhere gaining ground 
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in its influence upon the world; a language, so rich in its 
literature, so glorious in its history, so closely identified with 
the best thought of the age, and used as a living language in 
this country to so large an extent, the study of such a lan- 
guage ought to be made a necessary and invariable part of 
every respectable course of education. It is too valuable to 
be neglected, too useful to yield the preference, even to Latin 
and Greek. When the Freshman class of Wittenberg col- 
lege petitioned the faculty, a few years ago, to be permitted 
to drop Greek and substitute for that dead language the 
study of German, they were rebuked for their forwardness. 
The sentiment of the age would justify the class of any col- 
lege in making such a request, when there is only one session 
of the Junior year marked out for German, and is even then 
left optional with the student to study it or not. 

Our examination of the different catalogues has shown us 
that the attention given to the German language is graduated 
somewhat according to the age of the respective bodies under 
whose control the institutions were called into being and by 
whom they are now supported. They stand thus: 1. The 
General Synod, 2. The General Synod of the sonthern church, 
3. The General Council, 4. The Synodical Conference. This 
is the order of their age and by a singular regularity, the in- 
stitutions controlled by them favor the German in that same 
order. The newer institutions of the oldest General body 
have fallen back to the standard once established by it, and 
the older institutions of the newer general bodies have ad- 
vanced to the new standard. This fact would seem to teach 
that time naturally overcomes the demand for two languages 
in this country. The Synodical Conference is more than nine 
tenths German, and must therefore make its educational in- 
stitutions German; the General Council is about two thirds 
German, and was obliged to make an advance upon the Gen- 
eral Synod’s German; the Gneral Synod is but one sixth Ger- 
man, and we are not called upon to foster the German to any 
great extent. This is our excuse. Our educators say, they 
are willing to admit all that is said about the excellence and 


usefulness of the German language, but we of the General 
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Synod are not called upon to labor in that direction; we have 
no demand for German, our students do not care for it. 

Here we reach a very important point. Why is any lan- 
guage made a part of the course, but for the sake of culture, 
and the use to which it can be put in after life. It is un- 
doubtedly true that there is but little demand for German on 
the part of our students. But, suppose Greek were put 
down as “optional” in the course of study, and that the feel- 
ing prevailed among prominent men, that it was simply an 
ornamental study, that one could graduate without it, be 
dubbed A. B., A. M., D. D., LL. D. without having learned 
even its alphabet, and that, as a general thing, among the 
professors of an institution, there was only one or so who 
knew anything about Greek,—were such the case there would 
indeed be very little demand for Greek among the students. 
That our General Synod is largely an English speaking body 
is no excuse whatever for treating the language of its found- 
ers, the original language of its confession, its catechism, its 
glorious ninety-five theses, its thirty-four millions of fellow 
Lutherans in the world, and its three hundred thousand Luth- 
eran neighbors in these United States, in such a shabby man- 
ner. Even the catalogue of the purely Swedish college and 
seminary at Paxton, Ill., makes regular provision for teaching 
German, though it can have no other inducement than the 
value and usefullness of German in this country. Let us 
open the catalogues of other educational institutions of the 
land, and we will find that the German is not overlooked. 

Spiceland Academy, a Quaker institution in Henry county, 
Indiana, has two professors able to teach German, and makes 
regular provision for its study. 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., makes her catalogue say: 
“The German Language extends through six terms, commenc- 
ing with the first term Sophomore.” It is mentioned among 
the regular studies and appears nowhere as either an orna- 
mental or an “optional” study. It belongs to the course and 
whoever graduates at Union college, is able to read Goethe 
and Schiller, Klopstock, Lessing and Richter. 

Cornell University, at Ithaca, N. Y., has it in the regular 
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course and makes it extend over nine trimesters, or three full 
years. Evan’s “Deutsche Literatur-Geschichte,” Lessing’s 
“Nathan der Weise,” are read critically “and lectures are 
given on German history, with special reference to the history 
of the language and literature. The classes are required to 
attend Professor Bayard Taylor’s lectures on German litera- 
ture.” * 

These are references at random to institutions of purely 
American origin, and controlled by men who have none of the 
inducements to cultivate the German that a Lutheran has, be- 
cause of his connection with an essentially German church. 
In the particular of education, we of the General Synod will 
have the expericnce that we have so often lamented over in 
church-work—namely, that the denominations of a purely 
English origin and with a history uncongenial to the Luth- 
eran church, are working more successfully among the Ger- 
mans of this country than we Lutherans are. They are also 
beginning to be more German than we are, 7. ¢., regard it more 
a part of a minister’s education to understand German, than 
we Lutherans do. The Methodist University at Syracuse call- 
ed two German professors at the first organization of its 
faculty. The Methodists, Presbyterians and Baptists teach 
German at their colleges, and they have, besides, regular Ger- 
man theological seminaries. 

The Lutheran Church of this country, and the General 
Synod in particular, needs young ministers, educated in whole 
or in part in this country, and able to preach in both lan- 
guages. The Missouri and Lowa Synods have been so suc- 
cessful, because they educated their own men, and they 
educated them with direct reference to the work they were 
to perform. 

Will the Germans help to support our institutions and 
German professors, and will they patronize them? Certainly 
they will, and do it handsomely. They support and patron- 
ize large and growing institutions among the Missourians, 
among the lowa brethren, among the Baptists, Presbyterians, 
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Methodists, etc., why not among us of the General Synod ? 
Send them men who will teach them to do what is right, and 
the Germans will flock to your standard. That the Germans 
interest themselves so little in our educational affairs, that 
they contribute so little money toward the endowment of our 
professorships, that they send so few students to our colleges, 
that they make so few demands upon us and manifest so little 
sympathy for our ecclesiastical affairs—all this has its explan- 
ation and can be overeome by us, as well as other parties have 
overcome such difficulties and are working with success 
among them. 

Colleges and theological seminaries are the fountain heads 
of thechurch. They ereate public sentiment. The character 
and the success of a church are dependent upon the institutions 
where her ministry is trained. Our work as a church in this 
country is at present three fourths German. The Lutheran 
church in the United States numbers over three hundred thou- 
sand communicants who speak the German language. Ger- 
many cannot and ought not to supply the whole demand for 
ministers among these more than two thousand churches ; 
their future pastors must be trained in our American institu- 
tions, they must or ought to be praetical, energetic, largely 
Americanized men, able to speak both languages—German 
for the sake of the parents and of such immigrants as con- 
tinue to come from the Fatherland, and English for the sake 
of the children and such others,—Scandinavians, French, 
Bohemians, Seoteh and Americans as may be found scat- 
tered among our German congregations. 

We have purely English speaking congregations, and these 
will increase in the proportion in which we foster the Ger- 
man. That body which has the best hold upon the Germans, 
has the best hold upon the future of our church. These 
English churches can be served by men who have no knowl- 
edge of the German language, but if these men, in addition 
to their good English, could also speak and perform minis- 
terial functions in the German, it would be an advantage to 
them. Many of our most prominent men can and do use 
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both languages, as occasion requires, and quite a number of 
the most active and useful men of the General Synod, who 
labor in the English language, are native Germans. Every 
Lutheran minister should be able to administer the sacra- 
ments in both languages, to pray with the sick, and make 
Lutherans of either tongue feel at home in his presence. If 
we would do any thing for the Germans, we must not wait 
for them to come to us and ask us to do it. Experience has 
taught us, that church work will develop in whatever chan- 
nel it is led. Whoever takes the Germans by the hand and 
leads them in the way they should go, will have them and 
their children. The advantage is not naturally with symbol- 
ism or with Old-Lutheranism, it is with those who work best, 
who comprehend the situation, who can make sacrifices of 
personal preference, of money, of men. 

And such a work should be, and must be done by the Gen- 
eral Synod. The writer most ‘firmly believes that we occupy 
the best position for a work of this kind. We are in a bet- 
ter position to harmonize and consolidate the different Luth- 
eran nationalities coming to this country, with the native 
born and Americanized Lutherans already here, than is any 
other division of our church. The Missouri and Iowa 
Synods have done and are still doing a grand work for our 
church among the Germans, but it would be a calamity to the 
cause of Christ in general, should their type of Lutheranism 
become dominant in this country. It is entirely too German 
for America. It cannot accommodate itself to the require- 
ments of the age, it cannot co-operate with the universal 
Christian church on earth, and it is sure to split up into fae- 
tions, at no distant period. The hope of the Lutheran 
church in America lies in the General Synod, and we must 
arise to measure the grandeur of our mission. 

Every consideration enforces the point we have had in view 
from the beginning, namely: our educational institutions must 
teach and foster the German language. They will then draw and 
hold young Germans to study at their shrines; they will 
enable those young men who have learned to understand it 
imperfectly, at home, to perfect themselves in it so that they 
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can use it without the fear of making ludicrous blunders; 
they will not spoil our German candidates for the ministry 
so that they will not touch the German work, when their 
education is finished, but imbue them with such a respect for 
it, that they will be apt to use it when necessary. Moreover, 
there will be found, now and then, an American to prepare 
himself for work among the Germans, as many are now doing, 
who labor with much acceptance, notwithstanding their im- 
perfect grammar; students from Germany will be attracted 
to such institutions to learn English, and to prepare for the 
ministry among us, and all the success that can be reasonably 
expected will follow, if our educational institutions are set 
right upon this point. What would we think of a college 
professor, ignorant of Latin and Greek? German students 
and a German constituency, whether right or wrong in this 
sentiment, will not respect a Lutheran college, where there is 
no one, either among the students or among the professors, 
who can converse with them in their own language. They 
will not look upon such an institution as Lutheran. It is not 
the symbolical books that our Germans, either lay or clerical, 
want, but congeniality, encouragement, a feeling that they 
are among friends, that they are respected in their notions, 
and the assurance that American Christians want to do them 
good. 

Is this practicable? Can we do any better than we are 
doing? Most certainly we can. Let us first amend our cata- 
logues. Let us no longer disgrace our institutions by placing 
German among the extra studies, and after ornamental pen- 
manship, musie and Freuch. Expunge the word “optional” 
from the prescribed course, where it accompanies the study 
of German, and set this study down «sa necessary part of a 
collegiate education. We would t!..: at least have a respec- 
table acknowledgment of our appre: istion of this language. 
Should that crowd the course too much, then let Botany, 
Zoilogy, Higher Algebra, Meteorology, Acoustics, ete., be 
crowded and receive less attention. Have we no professors 
able to teach German, then send a bright young man who has 
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the courage and the adaptability, over to Germany to qualify 
himself for a work of this kind. This may look impractica- 
ble, but it is the very course other denomintions have pur- 
sued, and success has crowned their enterprise. 

Our institutions of learning may be poor, the endowment 
may be altogether inadequate, the teaching force already bur- 
dened with cares and duties, yet the absence of German from 
the course of study is more the result of the indifferent ap- 
preciation of its value and importance as an element of edu- 
eation, which prevails among our leading men, than that it 
is looked upon as an evil that must be borne patiently, in 
view of our poverty and difficulty to attain that independ- 
ence which will enable us to do as we please, Our views upon 
this subject are radically wrong, and therefore we fail to make 
any progress in the German work. We have, at times, passed 
well-meaning resolutions, but what have we done? What 
college Board has troubled itself at all with this question or 
allowed it to enter into its financial problem? It is generally 
dismissed in some such a manner as this: So soon as we get 
the other professorships endowed, we will also think of mak- 
ing some provision for the German. We are too poor now ; 
besides, there is no especial demand for it. When we see 
that there is any call for it, we will furnish all the German 
you want. Let the Germans take hold themselves, let them 
endow a German professorship and we will most cordially 
welcome its incumbent into our faculty. 

Plausible as such excuses are, they do not meet the case. 
If the Germans in this country, with everything against 
them, must help themselves in church and school matters, 
they will do that eventually, but do it in their own way. If 
we would attract them to us, have them really around our 
standard and have the opportunity of influencing their home 
and church life, then we must endow German professorships 
and German schools and enable German young men to get a 
free, or at least a cheap education for the work of the minis- 
try. The subject in hand would appear in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light, if argued from the standpoint of one of the more 
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entirely German parties of our church in this country; from 
the standpoint of the General Synod it seems to force us to 
the following conclusions: 

1. All the educational institutions of our church show a 
lack of appreciation of the importance of the German lan- 
guage to the Lutheran church and to this country. 

2. The intrinsic value and the general usefulness of the Ger- 
man language are so great as to entitle it to an important 
position as a necessary study in the education which our in- 
stitutions furnish. 

3. Respect to the name we bear, the history we boast of, 
the position we occupy in the Redeemer’s kingdom, urges 
upon us the duty of caring more for the German immigrants 
and their descendants as material for our church work, and 
suggests the importance of cultivating a sympathy with 
German thought, German literature and German piety by the 
more general introduction and encouragement of the German 
language. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE RELIGIOUS FAITH OF WORDSWORTH AND TENNYSON 
AS SHOWN IN THEIR POEMS. 


By Joun A. Hines, A. B., Tutor in Pennsylvania College. 


The nature of religious faith is complex. It embraces all 
those beliefs and principles which prompt us in our worship 
of God, and lead us to appreciate in their truest intent the 
works of His hands. It includes an assent to creeds, but it 
is more than they. They rule the intellect; it controls the 
affections and emotions of the heart as well. They are the 
skeleton; it is the whole body, rounded, warm, living and 
beautiful. With the same internal framework there is almost 
infinite diversity in human countenances. Some are pale as 
marble, others ruddy as sunrise; some sharp, angular and re- 
pulsive, others so sweet and faultless and divine that we won- 
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der how a thing so perfect can grow in this malarious atmos- 
phere of earth. So it is with faith. In some it is the plain, 
rough, muscular sense of duty; in others it is instinct with 
such passionate attachment to nature and to man, filled with 
such boundless love for what is noblest and best in the Pres- 
ent and with so much sublime hope in the Future, that, while 
it convinces, it captivates mankind. 

Faith manifests itself in whatever engages our profoundest 
thought. It has to do with the visible world as well as the 
invisible, with patent facts as well as questions that demand 
solutipn, with the nature of earthly loves and hatreds as well 
as problems of right and wrong. It is a disposition of the 
soul permeating the whole life, and not merely a series of acts 
and beliefs which theologians teach, are necessary to final sal- 
vation. Everything that is the product of a deeply religious 
mind bears the stamp of its faith. Nature, man, divine 
Providence, the course of human events—all are the objects 
of faith; and in determining how a man habitually regards 
these, and what he considers their supreme value, we mark 
out his religion more accurately than by inquiring what theo- 
logical opinions he holds. 

Especially are poetical works a means of revealing their 
author’s faith. It is said of the poet, that 





‘‘ITe sees through life and death, through good and ill, 
He sees through his own soul; 
The marvel of the everlasting will, 
An open scroll, 
Before him lies,’’ 
and his mission is to speak to mankind of truth and freedom 
and wisdom and hope. Though we may not believe him 
divinely gifted above other men, it is enough that he aspires 
to sing of these things. All earnest thought on subjects of 
this class must end in unfulfilled longings or full trust in the 
infinite. 
In searching out the true mind of the poct it is necessary 


to distinguish what is only the play of fancy from the gen- 
eral tendency of his poems. This is usually not very difficult, 
if the times and circumstances of the writing are considered. 
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Neglecting these, a few critics hav in Wordsworth 

Neglecting these, a few critics have found in Wordsworth and 
Tennyson an inclination towards pantheism. Tennyson in 
one of his short poems asks the question as if he believed it, 


‘The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains, 
Are not these, O soul, the Vision of Him that reigns ?”’ 


Yet immediately afterward he acknowledges the testimony of 
consciousness to the separateness of the ego in a manner which 
would be fatal to any logical system of pantheism. He ap- 
pears simply to bave been following the wanderings of human 
thought in this direction and to have uttered the hard ques- 
tions that were suggested with no expectation of having them 
answered. The supposition that he believed in the system 
either philosophically or practically would be at variance with 
what we find in all the rest of his works. For the same rea- 
son it would be absurd to say that the author of “We are 
Seven” held the doctrine of metempsychosis, because he has 
said that 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul that rises with us, our iife’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar.’’ 


Still less is it to be maintained that either of the poets be- 
lieved in the antiquated doctrines of polytheism, though both 
have produced isolated passages which, if written in the 
times of Homer or Hesiod, would perhaps indicate such a be- 
lief. It would, unquestionably, have been unwise in a 
Christian of the first century to have given utterance to sim- 
ilar language. But now when there is no longer any contest be- 
tween the God of Truth and the shadowy Olympian deities, 
when Dryads, Naiads and Oreads have dissolved away in im- 
palpable mist, no harm can come from pleasing our imagina- 
tions with the old Pagan fancies. It remained for an icono- 
clast of the present day to condemn the puritan Milton’s use 
of mythology, and to re-write portions of Paradise Lost dis- 
daining Pegasus, the Muses and the Castalian Spring. Con- 
vineed that an extended argument on this point is unneces- 
sary, I assume that both poets believe in the existence of God, 
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the reality of a revelation from Heaven, the divinity of 
Christ, the necessity of repentance, the life beyond the grave, 
a future retribution and the essential truths of Christianity. 
I desire chiefly to consider the difference of manner in which 
these truths affect the two minds. 

Wordsworth’s idea of God is derived from natural and 
metaphysical theology much softened by the Gospel. To 
him He exists as the Cause of the Universe, as the intelligent 
Creator, as the omnipresent Ruler, as the bounteous Provider, 
and as the good and kind Father. Tennyson reaches Him 
by a direct consciousness. Any argument for Ilis existence 
other than that derived from the fact of a great want in the 
human soul has but little weight with him. 


“T found Him not in world or sun, 

Or eagle's wing, or insect’s eye; 

Nor through the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun: 


**A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’ ’’ 


Consequently, Tennyson seems to have more direct relations 
with God—is ready every day for a new revelation from the 
Divine Spirit to his spirit, without the intervention of the 
written Word. He trustfully claims the privilege of a weary 
and bewildered child to throw himself upon a Father’s guid- 
ance and love. 

Wordsworth knows of God rather than knows Him by 
direct intercourse. He has heard of Him in the miracles that 
have been performed to remind the forgetful world of His 
existence and sovereignty; he has seen proofs of His wisdom 
and beneficence in nature; but implies that, because He no 
longer walks on earth in a visible shape, or lets men but hear 
as formerly in Paradise His articulate voice upon the wind, 
Tle has ceased to have personal intercourse with them. 


‘From these pure heights 
(Whether of actual vision, sensible 
To sight and feeling, or that in this sort 
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Have condescendingly been shadowed forth 
Communications spiritually maintained, 

And intuitions moral and divine) 

Fell human kind—to banishment condemned 
That flowing years repealed not.’’ 


The poet having learned the will of God resolved to obey, 
knowing Him to be sovereign over all things he hoped that 
every accident would result in good at last, believing that the 
omnipresent One must hear prayer though Ile veiled Himself 
in answering, his petitions ascended, and seeing that in Him 
must be infinite truth and goodness, he adored that truth 
and loved that goodness. But, after all, we do not find that 
impulsive, ardent and satisfying trust which is born of long 
and intimate friendship with God, and which unreservedly 
communicates to Him strictly personal doubts and failures 
and joys and hopes. It seems as if he had applied his ear 
too curiously and long to that smooth-lipped shell, the uni- 
verse, until he could hear nothing save what came through 
that medium. It was material, mute, unintelligent nature 
which became to him the exponent of its Creator. He rea- 
lized, I think, if ever man did, what it is to look through 
nature up to nature’s God. Yet, it seems, contrary to the 
common opinion, that this is the most indirect way to a 
knowledge of God, and does not bring the soul into that full 
consciousness of Him which it is a man’s privilege to possess. 
There is no likeness in external nature to the spiritual 
Jehovah; only through the spirit of man can we understand 
the infinite Spirit. Tennyson, in harmony with this, inter- 
prets God by what he finds in man. If Wordsworth has 
studied the moods of nature, Tennyson has concerned him- 
self with the longings, aspirations and affections of the human 
heart. He expects to find in the Deity something, if not 
parallel with, yet correspondent to these and in sympathy 
with them. Thus, we see Tennyson in his vigorous human- 
heartedness turn his thoughts to Christ, because through 
Him he can best understand God. The purity, beauty and 
severity of the life of the Man of Nazareth are very impres- 
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sive to the poet. When he recurs to the well-known scenes 
in that life—the wondrous birth, His teachings, the raising 
of Lazarus, the devotion of Mary, the stilling of the storm 
on Galilee, and chiefly the solemn Last Supper and the death 
upon the Cross—he always recognizes the divineness and the 
infinity of meaning which pervade all. On the other hand 
in his long poem, The Excursion, Wordsworth uses the name 
of the Redeemer very seldom, and then hardly more than 
incidentally or doctrinally, though the subject and the char- 
acters are such as to make us expect much more. 

Wordsworth’s love of nature also modified his views about 
the condition and destiny of man. Great human plans, 
ambitions and hopes affected him less than the private suffer- 
ings and griefs, the poverty and bereavements which he saw 
about him. After the disappointments of his early years he 
removed from political life. He became a spectator rather 
than a soldier of the great battle for human rights, yet not 
an unmoved spectator, rather a holy monk helping the wound- 
ed and lamenting the dead. The liberty for which men 
fought was but a shade, while the ills of life were sorrowful 
realities. 

Tennyson feels himself a man among men. Nature is not 
to him such a hard, unyielding fact, but it is subdued and 
subjected to human affections, passions and needs. The ma- 
terial is overshadowed by the spiritual, and where the poet 
indulges in descriptions it is to help or to illustrate thoughts 
greater than they. In that exquisite little poem, “Break, 
break, break,” for instance, he appeals to the monotonous mu- 
sic of the sea, because he cannot give expression to the unut- 
terable, sad thoughts that arise within him. In another place, 
the garden flowers do all sorts of extravagant things in expec- 
tation of Maud. 


“The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is near;’ 
And the white rose weeps, ‘She is late ;’ 
The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear;’ 
And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’ ”’ 


These are only a few of the many examples which might be 
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adduced to show how the poet holds everything else in obe- 
dience to thought and passion. 

To Wordsworth the chief glory, romance and happiness of 
life lay in childhood. This is manifest in the large number 
of poems he has written with reference to this period, in the 
frequency with which children and youth are brought into 
his writings on other subjects, and more directly in his Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality. Nor is this unexpected. 
To one so accustomed to the contemplation of external nature 
and its effect on the human mind (a point on which Ruskin 
says Wordsworth’s authority is without appeal) it is not 
strange that the healthful, bounding form of youth should 
appear in strange contrast with the decrepit figure of age. 
And yet the deep pleasures of existence do not come from 
thoughtless and aimless physical activity ; they arise in the 
stern conflicts with ignorance and error, and from the tri- 
umphs of nobler over baser impulses in ourselves and in the 
world. As one truth after another settles into permanent 
influence over our life, and all human life, as our nature be- 
comes more profound, there arise greater cause and capacity 
for the supremest joy. Age is no more “dark and unlovely,” 
but bright with an ever-growing expectancy, and glorious 
with widening views. For all who have not missed the true 
end of life, Wordsworth has just reversed the fact when say- 
ing 

‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy; 
Shades of the prison house begin to close 
About the growing boy.”’ 


With regard to a very large fraction of the human family, it 
is, however, sadly true. The generous impulses of childhood 
often disappear in the struggle for the vantage ground of ex- 
istence, and smooth, smiling faces become wrinkled with un- 
holy passions. Yet, following the aspirations of an American 
poet, we should say, 
‘Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple nobler than the last 
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Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by Life’s unresting sea."’ 


To Wordsworth mortality seemed to hang like a heavy 
cloud over the close of man’s earthly career. While noticing 
the decay of the body, he did not regard the growth of the 
spirit and its ripening for a future state. Let us examine 
his description of a funeral in the second book of The Ex- 
cursion. We almost see the slow winding of the solemn pro- 
cession to the church, the coffin with the corpse deposited in 
the aisle, the friends gathering in silent grief about it, then 
the raising of the senseless weight to be conveyed where it is 
to be consigned, ashes to ashes, and dust to dust, the measur- 
ed and painful march over the green turf to the grave, and, 
most depressing of all, ascends that hopeless dirge : 

“Shall in the grave thy love be known, 
In death thy faithfulness ?” 


It is a relief to turn from this grossly material picture to one 
of Tennyson’s death scenes. Here the transit into a better 
state is so slight as scarcely to be noticed ; whether it is King 
Arthur about to pass into the “island valley of Avilion,” or 
the gentle, lovely young May Queen, in the most trustful 
spirit, expecting soon to lie within the light of God as calmly 
as on her mother’s breast. Or if we follow with the poet that 
ship from Italy which brings home the remains of his dearest 
friend, there are still, amidst all the sorrow and fits of despair, 
these tender recollections which, though they cannot lessen 
grief, yet ennoble it, and put it in the realm of spirit. From 
a sorrow like this arises at length a deeper faith in the future 
and unseen, until the heart triumphs over its bereavements 
and finds consolation in the asstirance of immortality. Words- 
worth follows the body to the grave where there are such a 
sense of loss and such utter ho;elessness in the future, despite 
the casual glimpses of a far-oi: heaven, that death seems lord 
of life and strips us of all worth possessing here with no 
promise for the hereafter. Tennyson follows the soul into its 
new surroundings. Spiritual beings are to him as real as 
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those clothed in flesh, and he speaks of them with an equal 
assurance of both. What an easy, unastonished intercourse 
has the spirit of Arthur Hallam with the angels! Indeed 
the poet is so perfectly at home in those old legends, where 
the two worlds are partially blended, that it is scarcely a sur- 
prise when the three celestial ones appear with the healing 
cup, nor when the arm “clothed in white samite, mystic, won- 
derful,” rises from the lake to receive Excalibur, nor when 
the strange funereal barge comes to bear King Arthur to his 
resting-place. 

Wordsworth, in his Poems of the Imagination, has depict- 
ed the Church of Christ as every one now beholds it with its 
houses of worship, its pastoral duties, its liturgy, baptisms, 
confirmations and sacraments. He speaks lovingly about 
these things as part of that rural nature to which his soul 
was wedded, as the gateway also to a holy, pure and charita- 
ble life. His words will be recognized by many as descriptive 
of well-remembered scenes of sanctified joy and right resolve. 
Take an instance from one of his sketches of confirmation: 

“T saw a mother’s eye intensely bent 

Upon a maiden trembling as she knelt; 

In and for whom the pious mother felt 

Things that we judge of by a light too faint: 

Tell, if ye may, some star-crowned muse or saint! 

Tell what rushed in, from what she was relieved— 

Then, when her child the hallowing touch received, 

And such vibration to the mother went 

That tears burst forth amain.”’ 
He apparently concludes that church lines separate pretty ac- 
curately between the good and the bad. He is thoroughly 
Protestant and freely expresses his detestation of popery. Of 
the universal church, as a unit, composed of believers gather- 
ed from all churches and from all times, he does not speak. 

Tennyson is Christian, but undenominational. Te can 
write of Roman Catholic sacraments and establishments not 
only without contempt, but even with enthusiasm as uncon- 
scious as though there had been no controvery in the world 
about these things. Assuming that there is a Christian 
church,—of what kind is perhaps not important—he devotes 
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himself to portraying the inner life, the struggle between 
doubt and faith, between sin and goodness. He acknowl- 
edges, just as the church teaches, the fact of transgression 
even in comparatively pure lives, the necessity of repentance 
and the assurance of pardon in Christ. What could be more 
explicit than these lines in the May Queen ? 


‘He taught me all the mercy, for he showed me all the sin. 
Now, though my lamp was lighted late, there ’s One will let me in.”’ 


Or these, in St. Agnes’ Eve, where the speaker looks at the 
moon shining upon the snow-covered earth ? 
‘As these white robes are soiled and dark, 
To yonder shining ground, 
As this pale taper’s earthly spark, 
To yonder argent round; 
So shows my soul before the Lamb, 
My spirit before Thee; 
So in mine earthly house I am, 
To that I hope to be.”’ 


In the Idylls of the King, though we cannot always tell 
when the poet is translating the thought of the original or 
giving his own, we find these facts of sin, repentance, pardon 
and a holy life continually prominent. Repentance appears 
as springing from the higher emotions, and not as forced 
upon men by the consequences of their acts. It is seen in 
those who are generally righteous, but fall through tempta- 
tions, and who have certain noble traits which make a har- 
bored sin uneasy. But, if Tennyson saw marks of universal 
depravity in the human heart, he was impartial and asserted 
just as strongly its native or heaven-sent goodness which has 
so often and signally triumphed over passion, weakness and 
selfishness. No poet has ever paid humanity a better compli- 
ment for lofty self-denial and faithful love than the author of 
Enoch Arden. 

Wordsworth’s Christian charity was occupied with devis- 
ing and executing plans for the elevation of the separate 
members of the human family. The fact of the solidarity 
of mankind did not impress him. Ile believed in the pro- 
gress of the race only through the enlightenment of its indi- 
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viduals. After the failure of his earlier visions he does not 
appear to have indulged much in vague dreams of Utopias, 
or to have created political ideals which, at best, could be at- 
tained only after long years of struggle. 

Tennyson recognizes influences which work from the body 
politic downward to its members. He is, therefore, in full 
sympathy with all great national movements. The influence 
of good governments in making the people virtuous is at 
least as efficient as the virtue of the people is in securing good 
governments. He, therefore, finds the hope of the world in 
the right principles which are beginning to affect govern- 
mental and international policy. He feels, also, that esprit de 
corps which seeks an alliance with some men, and, if possible, 
with all men for the accomplishment of noble ends. 

In his maturer years Wordsworth’s estimation of events 
passing in the world at large was not inspiring. In his youth 
it had been different, but the fiery storm-cloud of the French 
Revolution rolled over him, extinguished his hope and left 
him only infinite sadness and disappointment at the result. 
Ilis experience had not a little resemblance to that of the 
Solitary, narrated in the third book of The Excursion. Ilis 
reason tells him that God rules and has a purpose in all 
things, that the plans of God run through the affairs of men 
as the mountain ranges through the continents. But how to 
trace amid the confused rush of events, and through the ex- 
cited violence and brutishness and fickleness of men the land- 
courses in God’s great system, he knows not. Ile settles 
down among the ridges whose peaks are shrouded in mist, 
and at whose bases the rocks are distributed in insolvable dis- 
order, and coneludes that, if there is a plan in the mountain- 
making of the moral sphere, it is not for man to see “the 
aspiring heads of future things,” and to take comfort. 

Tennyson not only believes in a Divine purpose embracing 
all mankind, but sees developments of that purpose all along 
the course of history, and looks for still more glorious results. 
He knows and feels that, though in many convulsive strug- 
gles the spirit of wrong may tear and destroy our social 
fabric, that there may be vast eddies in the flood of onward 
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time, yet each successive year will unfold something brighter 
and nobler and higher, and humanity will never need to send 
two generations through the same experiences. He sees that 
the renewing power of Christianity is not yet exhausted, nor 
will be 


“Till the war-drum throbs no longer and the battle flags are furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.”’ 


It is not by any inherent tendency to progress in man, but 
through the fixed intentions of Deity, and by means of the 
Christianity He has introduced that the world is moving on- 
ward to a blessed consummation. That “one far off divine 
event” includes not only the destiny of the human family as 
a grand unit, but all nature—the universe of sensitive exist- 
ence. The task of the least in doing or suffering is to help 
forward the great end. It is a part of the dream 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete: 


“That not a worm is cloven in vain: 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another's gain.”’ 

The conquests of science necessarily engage much of the 
thought of a poet who is so en rapport with the spirit of the 
age as Tennyson. Thysical nature has acquired new relations 
to man from the hints it gives respecting his origin and fate. 
Landscapes of summer, glorious as they are, are poorer in 
materials for thought than the rocky hills. The delicate 
beauty of flowers is forgotten in the more interesting exami- 
nation of the atoms or forces which compose them, and the 
infinitely important things they suggest about men. The 
starry heavens are explored with telescopes, and their light 
sifted with prisms, for the discovery of new principles and 
laws which all, more or less directly, bear upon the destiny 
of the human race. Polypi are no longer looked upon as 
creatures divinely sent to provide new habitations for the in- 
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creasing population of the globe. They are rather our time- 
measurers of the past, and have increased our base-line of six 
thousand years to one of a hundred millions for the settle- 
ment of the parallaxes and places of various truths not pre- 
viously determined. The studies of to-day, despite their 
materialistic appearance, are intensely human. They would 
not be pursued with half the zeal if they were not. With 
the new insight men have gained into the forces and work- 
ings of the universe, they are trying over again the old ques- 
tion whether there is any spirit distinct from matter. 
Accordingly, Tennyson treats nature in the modern way, 

by asking what she has to say for or against immortality. 
When he considers how many seeds with large possibilities 
are never brought to bear, and how whole types of life have 
passed away since the beginning, her reply seems a threat of 
annihilation. 

“TI bring to life, I bring to death; 

The spirit does but mean the breath: 

I know no more.”’ 


The doubt is strongly stated as, at times, it is strongly felt 
by more than one earnest student of science whose hope is in 
the common creed. But the eclipse of faith does not last. 
Man with his religion, his love, his hopes and his morality 
would be too much of a discord if he were but as 

—‘‘The flies of latter spring, 

That lay their eggs, and sting and sing, 

And weave their petty cells and die.”’ 
Thus from behind the doubt comes a clearer faith. In the 
tempest and the gloom men instinctively lift their hearts in 
prayer and, when the cloud has rolled away, they are aston- 
ished to see how near God was in the darkness. 

Prayer is a necessity to such a mind as Tennyson’s. It 
may not be evangelical, methodical or accompanied with a 
just apprehension of the relations between God and man; it 
may be only “an infant crying in the night,” but the ery is 
irrepressible. Even when it appears uncertain that a personal 
God exists, a prayer is uttered: 
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“T stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
Ard gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.”’ 
Usually, however, prayer is the offspring of a serene and 
cheerful trust. It appears an eminently reasonable and 
natural exercise of the soul; nor is it valuable only for its 
reflex influence upon the supplicant. 
“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 


For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.’’ 


Glancing in review over the works of both Wordsworth 
and Tennyson, we discover that the former writes more ex- 
tensively on religious subjects than the latter, and his mind 
seems to dwell more exclusively upon them, but the thoughts 
of Tennyson are quickest to touch the heart. This is, I 
think, because the latter impresses the passions more com- 
pletely into the service of faith, than does Wordsworth who 
would think it irreverence to bring them into the presence of 
the Great Being whom he worships. Perhaps no one has 
read the two poets who would not express his opinion that 
Wordsworth is the more devout. We, undoubtedly, feel that 
he is the safer guide, though his faith is far less elastie and 
attractive than that of Tennyson. One reason for this may 
be that he speaks on religious subjects in the way long eus- 
tom has rendered becoming, and he lifts our thoughts upon 
an elevated plain without affronting them with anything un- 
familiar or forbidden by established morality. The Kantism 
of Tennyson’s “God-consciousness” is not understood by un- 
educated minds, and would probably be denounced as heresy 
if it were. It is, therefore, different from the opinions which 
we daily meet. Again, Tennyson has flippant sentences in 
which sacred things appear to be used more for rhetorial 
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effect than to express real feeling. Besides, he gives utter- 
ance to passion which is sometimes so violent that it is not 
wonderful if its ravings are esteemed Niphates disclosures— 
agitations, “fiercer than can befal spirit of happy sort.” 

In writing this sketch there has been no endeavor to find 
strong contrasts, but rather to present those characteristics 
of the two laureates which most obviously impress us. There 
may be passages in each poet which seem to contradict what 
has here been written, but I have attempted to select from 
the mass of material those things which most fairly repre- 
sent the spirit and tendency of their writings. 


ARTICLE VL. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 
By J. P. Secrzer, D. D., President of Newberry College, Walhalla, 8, C. 


It is not the intention of the writer of this article to dis- 
eribe the Christian in his day of probation—the Christian 
battling against sin and the devil, fighting the “good fight of 
faith,” hoping to shout victory over all his spiritual enemies. 
Neither is the reader’s attention directed to the Christian in 
his hours of devotion, in the victorious wrestlings of the closet, 
in the delightful sacrifices of the family altar, nor in his 
heavenly visions on some Nebo’s height. Neither shall we 
speak of the Christian in the time.of prosperity, in the day of 
adversity, in the night of affliction, in the solemnity of death ; 
nor when rising from the slumber of the grave, standing at 
the judgment bar of God, or basking in the sunshine of God’s 
presence in heaven. It is not intended to describe the Chris- 
tian united with a mortal body, preparing for the heavenly 
state; nor clad with an immortal body, enjoying the bliss of 
heaven. Desiring, if possible, to throw light upon a dark 
subject, and to elucidate a disputed dogma, we shall de- 
scribe the Christian, whose soul is separated from the body— 
whose body rests in the earth, whose soul is in Hades, where 
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the Saviour met the penitent thief, where He, in the language 
of the Creed, “descended into Hell.” 
“The dead! whom call we so? 
They that breathe purer air, that feel, that know, 
Things wrapt from us.”’ 

There are three distinct conditions of being to be experi- 
ence by every human soul. These conditions are not only as 
certain as God’s laws can make them, but God has unmis- 
takably revealed them to mortals in His word, viz: 

1. An immortal soul in union with a mortal body. 

2. A soul existing separate and apart from the body—the 
body in the grave, “dust to dust,” and soul in the invisible 
world. 

3. An immortal soul in union with an immortal, spiritual, 
glorified, resurrection body. 

“Whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from 
the Lord,” (2 Cor. 5 : 6.) proves, beyond a doubt, that man 
possesses a soul—a soul and body—a soul incarcerated—a soul 
absent from the body when with the Lord. “To-day thou 
shalt be with me in Paradise,” (Luke 23 : 43) reveals the ex- 
istence, the continued activity of the soul after its separation 
from the body, its consciousness after the vital functions of 
the body are destroyed. The Saviour and the penitent thief 
were in Paradise the very day their bodies were laid in the 
grave. “Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” (Acts 2: 27) 
is the quoted prediction of the resurrection of the body, the 
union of soul and body in an immortal, incorruptible and 
glorified state. The Saviour’s body did not see corruption. 
He arose from the grave, the first-fruits of a glorious resur- 
rection. 

The deductions of reason teach that man possesses soul and 
bod y—possesses that which thinks, hopes, loves and aspires, 
in connexion with his material organism, thus differing from 
every other organized being. Ile was created in the image 
of his Maker. Remove an arin, a foot, a leg, and the think- 
ing, rational soul remains the same. We know that the body 
dies and moulders to dust. The continued existence of the 
soul when the body crumbles to dust, and when clad in an 
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immortal body—a ¢@ya mvevuatinov—is a truth above the 
deductions of reason—a truth beyond the powers of finite 
minds to discover—a truth which the starry heavens above 
us, and the green earth beneath us, have never made, and can 
never make known—a truth obtained only from revelation. 
We, then, direct the reader’s attention, not to the Christian 
on earth—a soul in union with a mortal beady; nor to the 
Christian in glory—a soul in a union with an immortal body; 
but to the Christian whose body is in the grave, and whose 
soul is in the invisible world—to the Christian who, follow- 
ing his Saviour, has, in the words of the Apostle’s Creed, 
“descended into hell.” 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


“Before I go whence I shall not return, even to the land of 
darkness and the shadow of death; a land of darkness, as 
darkness itself; and of the shadow of death, without any 
order, and where the light is as darkness.” Job. 10: 21, 22. 

“T live, move, am conscious: what shall bar my being? 

Where is the rude hand to rend this tissue of existence? 

Not thine, shadowy Death; what art thou but a phantom? 

Not thine, foul corruption; what art thou but a fear? 

For death is merely absent life, as darkness absent light; 

Not even a suspension, for the life hath sailed away, steering gladly some- 

where. 

Who then shall bid me be annulled—He that gave me being? 

Amen, of God so will; I know that will is love: 

But love hath promised life, and therefore I shall live; 

So long as He is God, I shall be His creature!’’ 

No one, unless insensible to the finer feelings of humanity, 
unless the mental and moral man is scarcely above the level 
of the brute creation, can stand by the open grave, or walk 
among the tombs, without the sad and mournful thought: 
“Ts this the common lot of the human race?” To be con- 
fined in the dark and narrow chamber of the grave, is, in- 
deed, solemn, repulsive, and dreadful; although our Faith 
assures us that our Redeemer went down to the tomb before 
us, and our bodies will, in God’s own time, triumph over 
the grave. Go to some graveyard, a Magnolia Cemetery, “a 
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city of the dead ;” look at the expensive tombs and tufted 
hillocks; think of the rich and poor, the learned and the 
ignorant, the wise and the idiot, the master and the slave, the 
governor and the governed, the most exalted and the least 
esteemed, the old man of fourscore years and the infant of a 
day, meeting here on a common level; and the impression 
made on the mind must be one of solemnity. When we 
bury our loved ones beneath the clods of the valley, the eye 
looks sadly down into the cold and cheerless grave, the bosom 
heaves the heavy sigh, tears chase each other down the cheek, 
mournful reflections flit across the mind, and a burden, 
known only to the afflicted, presses heavily on the soul. 
Death and the Grave were introduced into our world in con- 
sequence of disobedience, and are made fearful and _ terrific 
by wilful sin; and with a steady, uninterrupted, and unsym- 
pathising sway they have obeyed the mandates of the Offend- 
ed One, and with a bold and fearless step they will march on- 
ward to accomplish the object of their mission. 


THE INVISIBLE WORLD. 

The Sine sheol) of the Hebrew (Old Testament) Scrip- 
tures. 

The a7 (hades) of the Greek (New Testament) Scriptures. 

The hell (#67) of the Apostles’ Creed. 

The place into which the Saviour “descended.” 

The place of departed spirits. 

The English Version of the Old and New Testaments, com- 
monly called King James’ Translation, has been regarded by 
the Church as a good translation of the original Scriptures. 
There might be a better one. Attempts have been made to 
give the Church a better translation, but these efforts have 
not proved satisfactory. What may yet be done in this di- 
rection for the Chureh and the Redeemer’s kingdom, the fu- 
ture will disclose. There are words, however, found in the 
original, and transferred into the English Version, that should 
have been translated, viz., Anathema, Maranatha, Hallelujah, 
and some others. There are other words translated, in the 
English Version, that ought to have remained as found in 
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the original, viz., Aoyos, the name of Christ, {yy and adys, 
words that express the place and condition of the disembod- 
ied spirit, and a few others. There is no word in the English 
language that conveys the exact idea ot Sie and adn. If 
Sheol and Hades had been introduced into the English Ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, instead of being translated, sometimes 
by the word “grave,” and at other times by the word ‘“he//,” 
their meaning would have been known—the idea to be con- 
veyed understood by the church, as well as the words “THalle- 
lujah” and “Amen.” 

No idea is more clearly revealed in Christian Theology, 
than that man has a rational, immaterial, and immortal soul 
—a soul whose existence is begun, but will never terminate— 
a soul that will be conscious of its existence, while the cycles 
of eternity roll on. It is to the immaterial being that God 
has given life. It is “Jehovah’s breath,” and cannot die. 
We are also assured by revelation that the souls of the depart- 
ed are not only living, but waiting the resurrection of their 
“dust and ashes,” though washed by the waters or wafted by 
the winds, though lying in garnished sepulchres or devoured 
by wild beasts. Where are these immortal spirits? Where 
are Isaiah, Samuel, and Daniel, of the prophets; Peter, Paul, 
and John, of the apostles; Luther, Calvin, and Knox, of the 
reformers; Huss, Lambert, and Rodgers of the martyrs? 
Did their immortal spirits plume their wings at death for the 
land of uncreated bliss and glory?) Were they conveyed by 
the angels to the throne of the great 1 Am, when the soul 
was separated from the body? Have they enjoyed, and are 
they now enjoying the rewards of that heaven, promised the 
worthy, when the firmament shall be rolled together as a 
scroll, the earth melt with fervant heat, and Death and Hell 
cast into the lake of fire? If so, what did the Saviour mean, 
on His return from Hades, after J7is resurrection, when He 
said to the grief-stricken Mary: “Touch me not, for I am not 
yet ascended to my Father?” These spirits are in the invisible 
world, where Christ went, when his human soul was separated 
from his human body, waiting the resurrection morn. 
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"When once we close our eyes in death, 
And flesh and spirit sever: 

When earth and fatherland and home, 

With all their beauty sink in gloom— 
Say, will it be forever?” 


Hades, as undeerstood by the intelligent Heathen. The intelli- 
gent Greek evidently understood his mother tongue. To him 
we must look for the literal meaning of ans (Ilades) if not 
the idea conveyed by the word in Christian Theology. This 
word, like many others introduced into revealed religion, 
carries with it its primary meaning, modified by the idea it is 
intended to convey. It is derived from a negative and ideiv 
(idein) to see; hence its meaning, “not to see’—the dark in- 
visible world. This dark world the Greeks located some- 
where in the bosom of the earth, and near the foundation, 
for they were unacquainted with the modern developments 
of Astronomy. It was divided into two apartments, Elysium 
and Tartarus; the former the dwelling place of their heros, 
the virtuous, the good; the latter the place of torment for 
the wicked. They supposed that the place of departed spirits 
was as deep in the bosom of the earth, as high above it the 
visible heavens are spread. To this dark world they believed 
all were destined to go. The worthy were welcomed by 
their fabled deities to the fair fields of Elysium, and there 
they would feast forever upon nectar and ambrosia, the food 
of their Gods. The wicked were driven away to Tartarus, 
for punishment by the rulers of this underworld. Virgil 
thus describes this dark, invisible underworld, as translated 
by the poet. 

‘“‘Ilere in two ample roads the way divides, 
The right directs, our destined journey guides 
By Pluto’s palace to the Elysian plains: 


The left to Tartarus, where bound in chains, 
Loud how] the damned in everlasting pains.’’ 


This is the heathen view of the place and condition of the 
invisible world, the cheering hope of a soul abominating an- 
nihilation, the groping of the intellect, darkened and debased 
by superstition and gross idolatry. By this view we may ob- 
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tain the literal meaning of the term “Hades,” if not the exact 
idea revealed in Christian theology. 

2. The Hebrew idea of Sheol. SixzF (Sheol) is derived from 
Oey, a verb, which signifies fo dig, to excavate, and means, 
like aéns (Hades, “not to see,”) a hollow place under ground, 
invisible. The illustrious LX.X, who translated the Hebrew 
Bible into Greek, with one exception, use the Greek word 
aéns for the Hebrew bin’. We will present the views of 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, as a fair representation of the 
Ilebrew idea of the invisible world. “Sheol,” to the Hebrew 
mind, is a place in the earth not regularly finished, a subter- 
raneous region, into which the light of this world can never 
penetrate. There is but one entrance to this invisible world, 
into which both the righteous and the wicked enter. The 
angels appointed to convey the departed spirits to their appro- 
priate places stand at the gate of Sheol. The righteous are 
led to the right, with hymns sung by the angels, to a region 
of light, in which the just have dwelt from the beginning, 
waiting the resurrection of the body. No burning heat nor 
piercing cold is experienced there. No toil is endured nor 
sorrow felt. The smiles of the fathers beam upon them, 
while they wait for their eternal new life in heaven after the 
resurrection. This apartment they call Abraham’s bosom. 
The wicked are dragged to the /eft, by angels appointed for 
this work, into the neighborhood of hell itself. The punish- 
ment they will endure until the resurrection of their bodies 
will consist in beholding the future destiny and happiness of 
the just in Abraham’s bosom ; and the consciousness of their 
unfitness for heaven. Between these two apartments of the 
invisible world is a chaos deep and large, and so situated that 
no one could pass over it, were he bold enough to attempt it. 

To the Hebrew mind, Sheol comprehended both Abraham’s 
bosom, and the dark invisible world of the wicked. It was 
situated in the bosom of the earth. The inmates of both 
apartments are waiting the decisions of the judgment day ; 


when the righteous will reap the rewards promised them, and 
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the wicked be driven to their eternal home of despair. When 
the Jewish patriarch spake of being “gathered to his fathers,” 
he was going into Sheol, and there, with his fathers, would 
wait for the morning of the resurrection. 

The heathen idea of the intermediate state, was the futile 
reasoning of minds darkened by superstition, swayed by the 
mythology of their ancestors, and surrounded by the dense 
fogs of delusion. The dim future was presented to the Isra- 
elite in symbols and shadows, even while standing on the 
sublime heights of prophecy. Life and immortality had not 
been clearly brought to light. Both Heathen and Jews were 
satisfied with the hope of a future life; and although Elysium 
was dark and gloomy, and Sheol underground, yet the former 
rejoiced in meeting their heroes, and the latter gladly left the 
parting scenes of earth to be gathered to their fathers. 

3. The Scripture passage of the “rich man.” There appears 
to be, in this portion of the New Testament, an approach to 
the Jewish notion of the world of spirits. It is, in many 
particulars, an exact representation of it. Lazarus was in 
Abraham’s bosom, and the rich man in torments. Both had 
died. The souls of both were separated from their bodies. 
Both were in the world of spirits. Each knew the condition 
and situation of the other. An impassable gulf separated 
them. 

This Scripture is no where called a parable, yet it may not 
be a real history. In either case the truth taught is the same. 
In either case the doctrine concerning departed spirits, their 
condition and situation, is taught in the passage. If it bea 
real history of persons at or before the advent of Jesus, then 
the circumstances have taken place, and the Saviour favored 
the idea of the Jews. If it be a parable then the true Chris- 
tian view of the world of spirits is taught in this inspired 
passage, or ought to be inferred from it. Believing the word 
of God to be true, resting assured that one part, when rightly 
understood, will harmonize with every other, knowing that 
Paul never contradicts Peter, nor Daniel, Jeremiah, we be- 
lieve this portion of God’s inspired word accords with the true 
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doctrine in reference to departed spirits, taught in other por- 
tions of Revelation. 

4. The Christian view—the Scripture Doctrine of the Interme- 
diate State—the Soul of the Departed between Death and the 
Resurrection—the Descent into Hell. 


‘Weep for the spirit withering 
In its cold, cheerless sorrowing; 
Weep for the young and lovely one 
That ruin darkly revels on; 
But never be a teardrop shed 
For them, the pure, enfranchised dead.”’ 


The three states of man—a soul with a mortal body—a 
soul without the body—a soul with an immortal body—are 
distinctly revealed in the word of God. No believer in Chris- 
tianity can deny the truth here asserted. Revelation dis- 
tinctly asserts it, if human reason does not. The first state is 
under our own observation. The third state isa revealed truth 
from Heaven. The second—the intermediate state—now 
claims our candid and sincere attention. 

It is a either a Place or a State of Being. If it be a place, 
then where is it located? In what part of the universe are 
the souls of the departed confined until the resurrection of 
their bodies? Is it some revolving world, or some fixed 
locality in space? The Bible speaks of the righteous as going 
“wp,” and the wicked as going “down”—up to heaven and 
down to hell. The Saviour ascended to heaven, and the 
earth swallowed Korah and his accomplices. It is high as 
heaven; what canst thou do? deeper than hell; what canst 
thou know? (Job 11:8.) Upand down are relative terms, 
and mean away from earth, and towards its centre. Up, to- 
day at noon, and up, to-night at midnight, are opposite direc- 
tions in space. A perpendicular at any place would point in 
twenty-four hours to every part of the circle. In addition, 
the spot in the universe we occupied six months ago, is more 
than twice ninety millions of miles from that spot we now 
occupy. Then if it be a place, where is the invisible world? 
Where is the departed spirit ? 

If it be a state of being, then it is simply existence, and 
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may be anywhere and everywhere. The soul, liberated from 
this prison-house of clay, like the silver-winged butterfly, 
after bursting its casement, may roam anywhere in the uni- 
verse, visiting world after world, the flowers of God’s crea- 
tion. The good will be happy, the wicked miserable. The 
soul will have no home, but the universe, until the resurrec- 
tion of the body. It may visit God’s vast creation, as sys- 
tem upon system, and world by world, rolls round and round, 
with the rapidity of the electric current, or the almost omni- 
present thought. 
“That mysterious thing 

Which hath no limit from the walls of sense.— 

The soul!—the soul!—with its eye of fire, 

Thus, thus shall it soar.—’’ 
The Saviour’s promise to the penitent thief, the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus, the desire of Paul to be present with 
the Lord, the prayer of the proto-martyr Stephen, although 
favoring the idea of locality, yet by no means refute this view 
of the departed spirit. 

“In yonder quiet room,” says a modern author, (writing, 
however, to advocate a different theory of the departed 
spirit) “shaded with the mellow twilight of mourning and 
sorrow, lies a dear onedying. Weeping friends crowd around 
the couch waiting for the last breath. See! the last ebb of 
life recedes from mortal shores. The pulse grows weaker and 
weaker, the breathing is shorter and more feeble. Te dies. 
The spirit has fled! Where is it? Weask again, where is it? 
Has it plumed its wings for heaven? Is it now, the moment 
after death, soaring away on its shining track, toward the 
fountain of uncreated and imperishable light and_ bliss? 
Will it stop on its way before it reaches its Father’s house? 
Is it in any way and for any time detained? The spirit has 
just waved me its last earthly farewell, its body lies before 
me, but it must be somewhere! Oh where is it? I look 
around me and all is silent. The dead body tells me noth- 
ing. LI look toward the radiant heaven in the starlit hour 
and still my heart inquires where is that spirit now? Who 
will forbid me these inquiries?) Who, that can, will refuse 
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to answer them? Does Christianity forbid us to ask, where 
are the spirits of our departed dead ?” 


“Aidns (Hades) and Sine (Sheol) translated in the English 


Bible sometimes “ He//,” and sometimes the “Grave,” like the 
words eternity and immortality comprehend both happiness 
and misery—both the saved and the lost—the place for both 
the righteous and the wicked. When we say: “Our friend 
has gone to eternity,’ we neither affirm his happiness nor 
his woe—neither do we say he associates with angels nor 
with devils. Immortality is predicated both of the saved and 
the lost. Thus the Scripture writers speak of Hades or Sheol, 
without describing the blessedness or woe of its inmates. . 
They simply mean the state, condition or place of the disem- 
bodied spirit, from the moment after death to the resurrection 
morn, “QO Sites [ will be thy destruction,” says the word 
of God; for there will be no intermediate state or place after 
the resurrection. John says: ‘ “Azdys will be cast into the 
lake of fire ;” for all departed spirits will have received im- 
mortal bodies, and Hades will have accomplished its mission. 
After the resurrection of the just and the unjust, when the dis- 
embodied spirit shall have received its resurrection body, 
Sheol will be destroyed—Hades cast into the lake of fire. 

Before investigating this subject further, another point 
must be settled—a point of vital importance. 


II. THE CONDITION OF THE DEPARTED SPIRITS IN HADES. 


The condition of the soul in Hades is evidently different 
from its condition in this life—« soul incarcerated in a mortal 
body. It is certainly different from that condition in which 
it will be after the resurrection—a soul united with a glorified 
body. In Hades it has no body, either mortal or immortal. 
The body has mouldered to dust, “earth to earth, dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes,” only to be quickened by the fiat of the 
Almighty, at the clangor of the archangel’s trump. What 
then is the condition of the disembodied spirit ? 

1. The soul is not annihilated. The annihilation of the con- 
scious soul, maintained by a few atheists, is repulsive to hu- 
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manity. All the hopes and desires of man centre in life— 
eternal life. Man instinctively dreads annihilation. The 
sorrows, anxieties, aspirations, hopes, and longing desires 
lead to the assumption that there is another life beyond this 
vale of tears. The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, is not 
the God of the dead but of the living. The soul of man, 
“Jehovah’s breath,” can never be destroyed. The Bible 
teaches not only an immortal life, but a resurrection from the 
dead. We verily believe, that the debased and outcast, the 
filthy and abominable prefer conscious existence to annihila- 
tion. Suicide may be committed, when rationality is im- 
paired or a better life expected. 

2. The condition of the soul in Hades is not an eternal sleep. 
The eternal sleep of the dead, maintained by the infidel, is not 
as reasonable as the annihilation of the soul. To slumber in 
the cold grave while the cycles of eternity roll round and 
round is too horrible to entertain for a moment. It would 
be a difficult task to find comfort in such a doctrine, especi- 
ally in the last hours of the life that now is. The “parable” 
of the rich man and Lazarus shows that the happiness of the 
righteous, and the misery of the wicked continue after death 
—the soul alive to its condition beyond the grave. God’s 
word reveals an immortal life. Admitting revelation to be 
a fable, there is no proof of an eternal sleep, even if it were 
our lot. 

3. Neither is this condition of the soul a sleep until the resur- 
rection. This doctrine maintains that when the body dies, 
the soul will slumber with it in its clayey bed, until awaked 
by the trump of the archangel. By this theory, the patri- 
archs and prophets, the apostles and martyrs, preachers and 
people, kings and subjects, believers and infidels, saints and 
sinners, old and young will slumber together in the tomb, 
from the death of Abel, through all succeeding ages; and 
only awake, “in the twinkling of the eye, at the last trump,” 
whose clangor shall reverberate through earth, and call forth 
from earth and ocean the teeming millions buried in them. 
The Saviour’s answer to the penitent thief: “To-day thou 
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shalt be with me in Paradise,” is a successful refutation of 
this semi-infidel idea. 

4. The Heathen idea of transmigration, in which the soul 
passes through successive stages of being, the righteous ris- 
ing in the scale, and the wicked sinking down to inferior 
grades, is too monstrous to deserve a passing notice. The 
word of God never teaches such a dogma. Nature may 
reveal changes in organic life, and the material composing 
the present organism may be employed to form a future, but 
she reveals no such theory as this peculiar form of fatalism. 
Our reason could not determine the truth of this theory, even 
if we had risen high in the scale, or experienced every possi- 
ble change. 

Having removed from the subject all that does not belong 
to it, we are better prepared to receive the truth as revealed 
in the Seriptures. 

What is the conpit10N of the departed spirit in Hades? The 
soul still lives. It will never die. God alone can destroy it, 
but God has promised life. From death until the resurrec- 
tion, it will remain a disembodied spirit. The body, its in- 
strument for weal or woe while on earth, is certainly under 
the power of death, “dust to dust ;” the conscious soul is in 
the invisible world—in Hades. It matters not, for the pres- 
ent, where the soul is, its condition is evidently different from 
that which it experienced on earth, or which it will experi- 
ence after the resurrection. 

The worthy, whom God will save through Jesus Christ, 
will never lose their reward—the righteousness of Christ, the 
blood-washed garment of the jewels of salvation, that price- 
less treasure obtained only by faith. They never can lose 
their holiness. They will meet the worthy of all ages, and 
with them sing redeeming love. Being conscious of their 
endeavors to save their souls in God’s appointed way, having 
the assurance of their acceptance in that mystic union, the 
“communion of saints,” knowing that they have “fought the 
good fight,” and “have kept the faith,” they look forward 
with joyful anticipations to the resurrection, when they will 
enjoy their eternal new-life, in union with the glorified body. 
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They expect confidently to enter upon that never ending joy, 
those eternal rewards, which eye has not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor the disembodied spirit conceived. All the happiness the 
worthy soul is capable of enjoying in its disembodied state, 
it will experience. The reflex influence of a holy life on earth 
leads to peace and joy in the spirit world, and the inconceiva- 
ble rewards bestowed, fill the soul unutterably full of glory. 

The wicked are still living and will never die. They will 
meet the off-cast of Heaven, the abominable and filthy. The 
wail of remorse, like waves of woe, will roll over the souls of 
the damned. The gnawing worm of an outraged conscience, 
the unquenchable fires of neglected duty, the certain decis- 
ions of a coming judgment, like dreadful, dark, and dismal 
clouds, hovering over the soul, will fill the disembodied spirit 
with fear and woe. The lost spirit never will desire salva- 
tion. The “rich man” expressed no wish to be saved. A 
wicked soul can never love holiness. In Hades it will be out 
of his power to exercise faith, since “faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” All 
efforts to save, all sanctifying restraints will be removed, and 
no gospel invitation will woo heavenward. 

One question remains to be answered—answered in the 
light of revelation: Where is the departed spirit? Where, 
in other words, is “Sheol” —“Hades”—the “Hell” of the creed ? 
In what part of the universe is it located? Is it everywhere, 
some particular place, or a figment of the imagination? The 
Word of God favors the idea of a place in the use of such 
terms as Hades, Paradise, Abraham’s bosom, Mansions, and 
others. If it be a place where is it? It must be somewhere 
within God’s vast dominion. God has for His own wise pur- 
poses revealed this place 


ONLY TO THE EYE OF FAITH. 


Faith, “the evidence of things not seen,” can see this in- 
visible world. The eye of Faith is not blind to the invisible 
glories of the future world, nor the ear of faith deaf to its 
enrapturing melodies. Hades may be located in or on the 
earth, for the natural eye could not see a spirit. The air, 
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electricity, and even grosser forms of matter, in certain con- 
ditions, are beyond the powers of perception. Could mortals, 
then, see a spirit? It may be in the air around us, or some 
place far. beyond our world. It may be in some appointed 
place far beyond our solar system. Whether it is in the earth 
or on it, whether above the earth or far beyond it, implicit trust 
in God’s word, living faith in Jesus, assure us that the dis- 
embodied spirits are in Hades, where Christ promised to meet 
the penitent thief, to which place the Creed declares he “des- 
cended.” Hades is not the heaven prepared for the heirs of 
salvation in union with their immortal bodies; nor the hell 
prepared for the devil and his angels, into which Death and 
Hades will be cast. Wherever located, it will receive the dis- 
embodied spirits until the resurrection from the dead, until 
Christ Jesus shall have finished His mediatorial work, until 
the “New Jerusalem” shall have descended to earth, until the 
Saviour shall have ascended His eternal throne to reign King 
of His people. Man, incarcerated in a mortal body, may see 
the abode of the disembodied spirit, and also the eternal 
home of the risen and glorified body ; but God has wisely re- 
vealed both these homes only to the eye of faith, and any specu- 
lative idea could not satisfy every thinking mind. 

We will present one view of the locality of Hades, specula- 
tive, indeed ; and if it be not true as the departed spirit has 
found, there is nothing in nature or revelation, presented to 
our mind, that proves it to be false. 

As the word of God favors the idea of locality, so we be- 
lieve Hades is connected with the world we now inhabit. It 
is either in it, on it, or in the atmosphere around it. Jesus 
did not ascend from the world until after His resurrection, as 
he announced to Mary. The idea that the departed spirit is 
near us, so that the superstitious think it may be seen by us, is 
so deeply engraved on the mind of humanity, that, like the 
notion of a Deity, it may be considered universal. Perception 
by the spirit must be through a different medium from the 
perception of the soul of man incarcerated in a body; hence 
we cannot see them and they may not “see” us. Here the 
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disembodied spirit will remain, until God shall quicken into 
life the millions now mouldered into dust, and death and 
hades be destroyed. The righteous, then, having received their 
immortal bodies, will enter upon their eternal new-life, and 
receive the kingdom prepared for them. Then the wicked 
will be driven into that “bottomless pit,” with the angels 
doomed and damned, never more to desire the light, love and 
bliss emanating from the Throne supernal. 

The subject suggests a few thoughts which, in conclusion, 
require additional comment. 

1. A Romisn Pureatory is not taught in God’s word, nor is 
it a reasonable dogma. 

A third place is admitted. An intermediate state is ac- 
knowledged. A disembodied condition of the soul is dis- 
tinctly revealed. The righteous, however, will never lose 
their righteousness ; nor will the wicked ever become better. 
Christ preaching to the “spirits in prison,” whatever may 
have been the burden of his sermon, announced no cleansing 
process to the impure soul. “He that is holy let him be holy 
still, he that is filthy let him be filthy still,” is the express de- 
claration of the Scriptures. There is nothing in humanity, 
nothing in the soul, nothing in morality, nothing in Christian 
theology, that can qualify the soul for happiness and heaven, 
except a living union with Jesus Christ by faith, that living 
and life-giving principle which flows from the parent Vine to 
to every branch. Regret and remorse cannot remove moral 
stains, weeping cannot wash away guilt, and punishment can 
never atone for a single sin. 

2. If this theory of hades does not agree with God’s word, 
and is not in accordance with the deductions of reason, why 
has there been appointed a “day in the which God-will judge 
the world?” Why would the heir of salvation receive his 
eternal inheritance at death, and then, at some future time, 
be arraigned at the bar of “judgment,” for the purpose of 
examining his right and title to this reward already enjoyed, 
his right and title to receive the plaudit: “Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter into the joy of thy Lord?” Why 
would the culprit, at death, be cast into his deserved prison, 
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his final hell, and afterwards be arraigned before the assem- 
bled universe to hear the already known decision of the 
Judge: “Depart from me, I never knew you?” We ask the 
question, for it seems to us like mockery. The idea that the 
soul must be united to the body in order to be judged, is sim- 
ply trifling with the Omniscient Mind and the conscious 
knowledge of the soul. No doubt the disembodied soul 
knows its eternal destiny at death, for it is conscious of its 
condition for weal or woe, and is assured that the final de- 
cision of the Judge will be right. In every trial of a free 
moral agent, the examinee is previously assured of the result, 
if justice be done and all the evidence well considered. The 
soul in hades is conscious of the result of the judgment day 
in its case, for the Omniscient is Judge, and the book of His 
remembrance accords with the soul’s book of memory, in both 
of which is unmistakably written every deed done, every 
word spoken, every thought conceived by the soul in its pro- 
bationary state. 

3. Where are heaven and hell—heaven, the eternal home of 
the righteous, hell, the “bottomless pit” for the wicked? 
What part of the universe contains the Throne of the Great 
God, and where is the “lake of fire” into which hades will be 
cast? Where are the final homes of the saved and the lost ? 
They are revealed only to the eye of faith. 

“High as we may lift our reason up 

By Faith directed, and confirmed by Hope: 
Yet we are able only to survey 

Dawnings of beams, and promises of day.’ 

We will give the reader our speculative view of these eter- 
nal homes of Adam’s race, which, if not true, cannot be 
proved to be false. It is absolutely true, that the moon re- 
volves around the earth, and the earth and moon, with other 
planets and their moons, are moving around the sun. Astron- 
omy teaches, and the word of God does not contradict, that 
the sun, with his train of planets and satellites, with other 
suns and their trains, is revolving around another grand cen- 
tre. This central world, with its retinue of suns and planets, 
with other like centres, is revolving around the grand centre 
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of the universe, (for it is not necessary for our purpose to 
proceed from centre to cluster, and from cluster to nebule). 
Standing in imagination at this last grand centre, around 
which all centres, suns, planets and moons revolve, in every 
conceivable direction, space is limitless, infinite, and knows 
no end. As creation had a beginning, for the first idea of 
God’s word asserts it, matter is not eternal. There must be, 
then, a limit to material existence. There must be a limit, 
although the distance from centre to centre, from star to star, 
may exceed the powers of computation, or stagger the facul- 
ties of the finite mind. There must of necessity be an out- 
side centre, an outside star, an outside world revolving around 
the grand centre. Here within creation’s limits is heaven, 
the eternal abode of the saints! Here are the light, love and 
bliss of the saved! Although this earth regenerated, the 
curse removed, hades destroyed, will be the home of the race 
of Adam saved; yet as messengers of Jehovah Jesus, the 
King of saints, the sanctified host will visit the other worlds 
in the kingdom of the great God. 

Beyond the outside revolving planet is the Outer Darkness, 
the fit abode of the doomed and damned, the place for those 
who hate the light emanating from the great White Throne; 
and the Scriptures use no unmeaning term when they call it 
the “bottomless pit,” for space can have no end. This is the 
final abode of the wicked when hades shall have been de- 
stroyed. 

4. The “Descent into Hell” is an important article of the 
Creed. It is, indeed, the only article that asserts the human 
soul of the Redeemer, that He was, is, and ever will be, in all 
respects, sin excepted, our Brother. The Creed declares His 
miraculous birth, untold sufferings, shameful death, and the 
burial of Ilis body; and then asserts that His human soul 
went with all human souls into the invisible world, into 
hades, and remained tiiere with them until Ilis resurrection. 
Llis body did not see corruption, and hence Ilis human soul 
did not remain in the world of spirits. Ile triumphed over 
death and hades, to the unspeakable joy of His people, both 
on earth and in hades, As the Captain of the sanctified host, 
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He arose the “ first fruits” of a glorious resurrection, exclaim- 
ing: “O Death, I will be thy plague! O Sheol, I will be thy 
destruction!” and ascending to his Father, the Mediator of 
the heirs of salvation, He sent the Holy Ghost to quicken 
and bring into being that living organism, the Church of Je- 
sus Christ. 


ARTICLE VIL 
EXEGETICAL, TITUS 2: 13. 


mpoodeyouevor tiv panapiav ednida nar EMIPAaVElt Vv TS 
605s tov peyadov Seob nai se@orhpos Huadv Inood’ Xpiorov, 

“Looking for that blessed hope, the appearing of the glory of the great 
God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ.’’—-Conybeare and Howson. 

‘Looking for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory of our great 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ.— Fi//cott. 

The true interpretation of this passage has been much dis- 
puted. The question of chief interest, theologically consid- 
ered, is whether only one, or more than one person is here 
spoken of—whether the great God and our Saviour refer to one 
and the same, or denote different persons in the Godhead, 
God the Father, and Jesus Christ the Saviour. As learned 
critics have differed on this point, we may not be able to 
reach absolute certainty. Yet it is well to understand some- 
thing of the merits of the case, and to be able to form an in- 
telligent judgment, so that we may know in what light to 
consider the passage. To give a general view of how differ- 
ent parties have been disposed to regard it, a few authorities 
will be quoted. 

Wiesinger, the continuator of Olshausen’s Commentary, 
says: “In favor of the former—that one subject is meant, 
are most of the Fathers, and many of the more recent com- 
mentators, as Mack, Matthies, Usteri; the latter view, how- 
ever, has its representatives also among the Fathers, as 
Ambrose, and Grotius, Wetstein, Heinrichs, De Wette, have - 
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acquiesced in it, while others are doubtful. Olshausen favors 
the former view, which refers both predicates to Christ.” 

Ellicott says: “It must be candidly avowed that it is very 
doubtful whether on the grammatical principle last alluded 
to, the interpretation of this passage can be fully settled.” 
He claims, however, that the “exegetical considerations” are 
such as to make it “difficult to resist the conviction that our 
blessed Lord is here said to be our péyas Séos, and that this 
text is a direct, definite, and even studied declaration of the 
divinity of the Eternal Son.” 

Winer, whose authority is so great in New Testament 
Grammar, says: “For reasons which lie in the doctrinal sys- 
tem of Paul, I do not regard owr7pos as a second predicate 
by the side of Seo, as if Christ were first styled 0 péyas Seos 
and then owrnp.” 

The arguments advanced in support of two different sub- 
jects being referred to are not at all satisfactory. Winer 
grounds his conclusions not on grammatical considerations, 
but on “reasons which lie in the doctrinal system of Paul.” 
There is, however, no proof that Paul’s doctrinal system re- 
quires such an interpretation, and the very contrary might 
be more plausibly argued. It is certain that Paul does, again 
and again, use language that represents Christ as truly divine, 
as very God. The fact that the article is not needed before 
owrtipos, even if a different subject were intended, proves 
nothing. The omission of the article may not prove that 
both predicates refer to the same subject, but it just as little 
proves that they must refer to different subjects. This Winer 
admits. He says “I did not mean to deny that owrt7pos 
nucv can grammatically be regarded as a second predicate 
dependent on the Article roe,” 

Whilst the arguments in favor of two subjects or persons 
are weak and unsatisfactory, those in support of but one per- 
son being referred to, are various and weighty, more than suf- 
ficent to balance all opposition, if they do not completely 
settle the question. 

a. The grammatical construction favors this view. Winer 
admits that it is not opposed to it. Ellicott claims that 
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grammatically there is a presumption in its favor. The 
passages referred to by Winer and others, to illustrate their 
view, are not entirely analogous, and by no means decisive. 
If, as has been said, “the article was not indispensable to 
mark the different individualities of the Great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” still the common rule is to use it to in- 
dividualize, and its absence here most naturally leads us to 
think of but one subject. The position of the article and 
pronoun is exactly what they should be, if only one person was 
to be understood. It is very certain that the apostle has used 
a form of expression, that has led many, and among them the 
ablest critics, ancient and modern, so to understand him, 
when he could easily have prevented any such interpretation 
had he not designed to represent our Lord as the “Great 
God.” 

b, éxiparere is a term that is especially, and exclusively in 
the New Testament, used in reference to Christ. It occurs 
besides in this passage 1 Tim. 6: 14; 2 Tim. 1:10; 4: 1,8, 
2 Thess. 2: 8. So marked is its usage that Cremer, in his 
Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek, says 
of the word,*In the New Testament of the appearing or 
manifestation of Jesus Christ on earth, 2 Tim. 1:10. In 
other New Testament texts of Christ’s second advent, 2 Thess. 
2:8; 1 Tim. 6:14; 2 Tim. 4:1,8; Tit. 2:13.” To this 
common use of the term it is replied that Christ is said to 
come in the glory of the Father, so that the ériapveia ris 
d0&s may very well refer to both. Whilst it is very true 
that Christ will come thus in the glory of his Father, it does 
not seem to meet the fact that the established use of the term 
éxigaveia in the New Testament confines it to the coming of 
the Son. This is the blessed hope of Christians. 

c. The term “éya\ov seems unnecessary in reference to God 
the Father. There is no occasion to use any such qualifying 
word, and it can hardly be made to accord with the apostle’s 
style of writing. It is not however superfluous to use such 
terms when speaking or writing of Christ, since He appeared 
“in fashion as a man,” and Ilis proper divinity might be over- 
looked. Corresponding epithets are applied to Christ. He 
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is called “the true God,’ 1 Jno. V. 20. In all his writings the 
apostle is careful to set forth the dignity and honor of his 
Lord. lf the question were simply, in regard to which the 
apostle would be most likely to use this term, there can be 
little doubt but that it would be more natural to apply it to 
the Son, who bumbled Himself, than to the Father, whose 
glory had never been veiled. In the one case it is most ap- 
propriate, in the other it has no special signification. 

d. The context leads us to think of but one person, and 
that one is He, “who gave Ilimself for us, that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a pecu- 
liar people, zealous of good works.” There is nothing in the 
context to lead us to think of any other that this one person, 
and so far at least as the language following the words in 
question is concerned, it limits the meaning and application 
to one person, and that one the Divine Redeemer. It must 
be, as Winer admits, only for doctrinal reasons that a second 
person is put into this text. It has been somewhat common 
to charge evangelical denominations with reading their own 
system into the divine word, but others are not quite free 
from such imputations. 

In view of all the facts in the case, and guided by the plain- 
est rules of interpretation, we render the text: “Expecting the 
blessed hope and manifestation of the glory of our Great God 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

And thus interpreted, it presents one of the very strongest 
text-proofs for the supreme divinity of our blessed Lord. It 
is true that this great doctrine of our Christian faith does 
not depend on, or need the support of this passage. But we 
should not surrender any part of the inspired volume to the 
enemies, or doubtful friends of our Lord. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


As usual after the holidays, the book business has been dull for several 
months. Comparatively few important works have been published during 
the quarter. We give alist of the more valuable issues since our last 
number. 

AMERICAN. 


BrsuicaL anp Taeo.ocicat.— The Revision of the English Version of 
the New Testament, containing discussions of the Subject by Dr. Light- 
foot, Archbishop French, and Bishop Ellicott, with an Introduction by 
Dr. P. Schaff, (see notice in this number;) The Bible Commentary, known 
as the Speaker’s, volume II., containing Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, 
and First Book of Kings; Christian Ethics, by Dr. Adoff Wuttke, late 
Professor of Theology at Halle, with a special Preface by Dr. Riehm, 
Editor of the “Studien und Kritiken,’’ translated by John P. Lacroix, in 
two volumes. 

Eccrestasticat.—Lectures on the Re-union of the Church, by Dr. J. 
I. Von Dillinger, a translation of the lectures delivered by Dr. Dollinger 
in Munich last year, designed to remove the difficulties in the way of a 
re-union of all Christians in one church; Jndex Canonum, compiled by 
Rev. John Fulton, containing the so-called Apostolical canons, the canons 
of the undisputed General Councils, and those of the Provincil Councils 
of Ancyra, Neo-Caesarea, Gangra, Antioch and Laodicea, in Greek and 
English, together with a digest of the whole Code of the Canon law of the 
primitive Church. 

Screntiric anp Purtosopnicat.—Force, by Jacob Abbott, a new vol. of 
Harper’s series, “Science for the Young;’’ The Ocean, Atmosphere and 
Life, by Elisse Reclus, an important and valuable work, a notice of which 
see in the Book Notices of this number; The Expression of the Emotions 
in Man and the Lower Animals, by Darwin, published by D. Appleton & 
Co.; Zoological Mythology, or the Legends of Animals, by Prof. 
Gubermatis of the Institute of Florence, published by Macmillan & Co.; 
Year-Book of Nature and Science, for 1872, by Dr. J. C. Draper; Al- 
cohol, its Place and Power, by James Miller, Prof. of Surgery, Edinburg, 
an able and moderate argument against alchhol. 

Historica aNnpD BrocrapuicaL.—Thorvaldsen, His Life and Works, 
by Eugene Plon, translated by Miss Luyster, with illustrations; The 
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Great Events in History, by Wm. Francis Collier, LL.D., edited and 
enlarged and brought down to the present time, being a Manual of refer- 
ence for the use of students; Jreland’s Case stated in Reply to Mr. 
Froude, by Rev. father 'T. N. Burke; The Reformation, by Prof. George 
P. Fisher, D. D.; Life and Times of General Philip Schuyler, in two vols. 
by Benj. J. Lossing. 

Art ano Porrry.—History and Sculpture from the Earliest Ages to 
the Present Time, by Dr. Wm. Lubke, author of the *‘History of Art,’ a 
large work in two vols. with numerous illustrations, from the press of Lip- 
pincott & Co.; The Brook and other Poems, by Wim. B. Wright, publish- 
ed by Scribner, Armstrong & Co.; The Wonders of Sculpture from the 
French of Louis Viardot, with a Chapter on American Sculpture, and 
numerous illustrations; The Minnesingers of Germany, by A. E. Kroeger, 
published by Hurd & Houghton; the fourth and concluding vol. of 
Winckelman’s History of Ancient Art, translated by Dr. G. H. Lodge; 
The Poems of Henry Tamrod, 

Miscet.anrous.—A Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land, in 1869-70, 
by Henry M. Harmon, Prest. of Dickinson College; History of Journal- 
ism in the United States, a work of high value by Frederick Hudson, 
from the press of Harper & Bros.; English of the Fourteenth Century, 
by Prof. Carpenter of the University of Wisconsin; The Lake Regions 
of Central Africa, compiled by Bayard Taylor; The Forecgner in Far 
Cathay, by W. H. Medhust, H. B. C. Consul, Shanghae, (see Book notice.) 


GERMAN. 


The union of the various States of Germany into an empire, has been 
made the occasion of renewed efforts to unite all the Evangelical churches 
into a national Evangelical church. The Peace-mission of the Evan- 
gelical church of united Germany, is the title of a book of one hundred 
and fifty pages, with this end in view. ‘The author, name not given, is a 
native of Southern Germany. The doctrinal basis of the national church 
cannot be a return to the theology of the sixteenth century, but must be 
the fundamental doctrines of the gospel. The Bible must be regarded as 
the only rule of faith, Christ is the basis of all faith, and the universal 
priesthood of Christians must be recognized. The author sees the evils re- 
sulting from the exclusion of the laity from active participation in the affairs 
of the church. This evil is to be remedied by a better form of church gov- 
ernment. The congregation is the source of all churchly authority. There 
shall be district Synods, but also a national general Synod of the whole 
church of the empire. United politically, it is natural that the Germans 
should also seek to be united religiously. And though the work must be 
slow and perhaps discouraging, we pray for the success of all proper 
efforts to unite more closely the Evangelical churches of Germany. 

State and Church, by Prof. Dr. A. W. Dieckhoff, sixty pages, opposes 
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the growing tendency to separate the two. The author thinks that the re- 
sults of the separation would be disastrous to both. 

State and Church, by Dr. F. Fabri, also discusses the condition of the 
church in the new German empire. The independence of the church in 
the state is advocated. And in order that the church may be independent, 
there must be a separation of church and state. 

The Church in the new Empire, is the title of a book by Dr. J. W. 
Harme, professor of theology and preacher in Greifswald. He discusses 
the disease and the cure of the church. Many pamphlets have also ap- 
peared, discussing the present state of the church, showing the need of 
reforms, and indicating the means of reformation. All the different par- 
ties in the Evangelical church, and also Roman Catholics and Rationalists, 
are engaged in these discussions. Religiously, Germany is in a state of 
fermentation, and men are anxiously awaiting the results. 

From a small book on The religious and social condition of Alsace, 
by H. Romberg, we learn that in that country there are two hundred and 
fourteen Lutheran and thirty-six Reformed ministers, Of these, twenty 
belong to the strict confessional Lutherans, more to the moderate party, 
but by far the most are Rationalists. Of the two hundred and _ thirty 
thousand Protestants two hundred thousand are Lutherans. The wor- 
ship is simple, the liturgic element being far less prominent than in most 
of the German churches. 

As usual we have a number of books to report on the Reformation in 
the sixteenth century. A work of three hundred pages, by Rev. A. Baur, 
is entitled Germany in the years 1517-1525, viewed in the light of cotem- 
porary anonymous and pseudonymous German pamphlets and popular 
writings. 

Pamphlet on Luther by Prof. A. Schottmiiller, and one on Charles V. 
and the Augsburg Interim, by Dr. O. Krabbe. 

Prof. Dr. K. A. Nobbe has published a genealogical book of the descend- 
ants of Luther. 

History of the Reformation in Poland, by O. Koniecki, first part. In 
this the author gives the history of this Reformation till the year 1570; in 
the second part he expects to describe the period from 1570 till the pres- 
ent. In the beginning the Reformation promised well in Poland, and strong 
hopes were cherished that the people would be brought as completely 
under the influence of the gospel as the inhabitants of Saxony. But the 
work was checked, and Romanism again gained the ascendancy. The 
author gives the following reasons for this. First, because there was no 
one who could properly be called the Polish reformer, and who in that 
critical period became the guide of the people in their efforts to throw off 
the Romish yoke. Second, the division of the Protestants into Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and Bohemian Brethren, which led to dissensions and persecu- 
tions. In 1556 Socinianism was also introduced and added still more dis- 
sension. 
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Lutheranism before Luther, by Dr. A. Pfeifer, is a reprint of a work 
published nearly two centuries ago, and is published at St. Louis and in 
Lepzig. 

Dr. Martin Luther, the German man, by C. Becker. The aim of this 
work is dogmatical as well as historical, and is written for the German 
youth and people in the interest of exclusive Lutheranism, and in opposi- 
tion to the Reformed church and the Union. 

Luther’s Doctrine from 1517-1525, by Dr. M. Schwalb, Reformed 
preacher in Bremen. An address. Here we have the great reformer and 
his doctrines viewed from a very different standpoint from that occupied 
by the last named book. Luther’s supposed heresies are made specially 
prominent in this address. 

Dr. M, Luther, by F. H. Eickhoff. One hundred voices of eminent 
men of four centuries on his person and his work. Three hundred and 
twenty pages. For more than forty years the author has been engaged 
in gathering the various testimonies of the most eminent men of all 
nations and churches, including the Reformed and the Roman Catholics. 

Christian Addresses, by Prof. Dr. J. T. Beck, fifth collection, second 
edition. The fact that a second edition of this and the other collections 
of the author’s Christian addresses is called for, shows that the deep Scrip- 
tural truths of the profound Tiibingen professor, are appreciated, in spite 
of the prevailing infidelity. These addresses are university sermons. Re- 
jecting all external divisions and meretricious ornaments, Beck simply 
aims to unfold the thoughts of his text and to lead his hearers into the 
rich treasures of God’s word. His addresses are growths. The author’s 
theory is, that the power of preaching consists in the clearest presentation 
of God’s word, that the preacher has but to hold up that word, and that 
if he attempts to add to it he weakens, dilutes it. When he preaches, it 
is not Beck so much that speaks as the Scriptures, and the man is lost 
sight of while the truth is everything. His addresses are so powerful be- 
cause so Scriptural. And their power over the human heart is an evi- 
dence of the adaptation of the gospel to the deepest wants of man. 

We have seen fewer notices of German exegetical works than usual. 
The same is true of works on ethics. Yet there is great demand for the 
latter. The first edition of Martensen’s Ethik was sold rapidly, and an 
effort made lately to secure a copy in the principal cities of Germany, 
proved a failure. In Germany as well as in this country more prominence 
is given than formerly to the ethical elements of Christianity. 

Dr. H. Ewald, the celebrated oriental scholar, is publishing a new and 
revised edition of his works on the New Testament. A volume contain- 
ing the first three Gospels and the Acts, six hundred and thirty pages, 
appeared in 1872. The numerous ch.inges through which the theology of 
Germany has passed recently, seem not to have affected the views of the 
author, as he claims still to hold the views announced by him in 1827. 
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Whilst not regarded evangelical in all his views, he opposes with vigor 
the destructive criticism of Baur and Strauss. 

In Apologetics a new work has appeared entitled, The Christian Faith 
and the objections of its opponents, by Dr. J. F.C. Hubert. One hundred 
and fifty pages. Also one by C. E. Baumstark, four hundred pages, I. 
Volume, called “Christian Apologetics.’ The numerous attacks on 
Christianity by materialists and other skeptics, have called forth many 
apologetical works of late, of which Luthardt’s lectures, three volumes, 
are among the most popular. And in all the departments of theological 
literature the works are assuming more of an apologetic character. 

The Credibility of the Gospel history, by J. L. Filler, two hundred 
and forty-eight pages, is apologetic in its character. 

The Christian doctrine of Salvation, by Ph. Buttmann, three hundred 
and fourteen pages, aims to restore to the church those who have been 
alienated from it, by making the doctrines of the gospel plain and attractive. 

A fourth edition of the translation of Dr. Mynster’s (Danish bishop) 
work on The Christian Doctrines, five hundred and seventy-nine pages, 
has been published. It is popular in its character, and the fact that a 
fourth edition is demanded proves that the work is appreciated. 

Jesuitism, by a converted Jesuit, one hundred and sixteen pages, is an 
exposition of the rules and practices of the order. 

History of Jesus of Nazareth, by Th. Keim, six hundred and eighty 
pages, vol. III., completes this extensive work. 

The Russian Orthodox church. A sketch of its origin and life, by 
Probst V. Basaroff. Thirty-six pages. 1873. The author is an enthusi- 
astic advocate of his church. The sketch is interesting, especially that 
part which treats of the present life of the church. 

Hymnarium, is a collection of one hundred and seven Latin Christian 
poems, by H. Petersen, Publisher and Bookseller in Halle. 

J. H. W. S. 


ARTICLE IX. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
LUTHERAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
42 North 9th Street, Philadelphia. 
Luther and the Bible. By T. Stork, D. D. 1873. pp. 208. 

This is another very attractive volume from our Publication House No. 
42 North 9th St., Phila. We welcome these publications with peculiar 
gratification. ‘This volume will add something to make its readers better 
acquainted with Luther, and to prize more highly the inspired volume, 
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The author tells us that the object is not to extol Luther, but to magnify 
the Word of God. It makes no pretence to originality or profound learn- 
ing, but is written in the poetic style of the author, abounding in choice 
quotations and beautiful sentiments. The illustrations, of which the vol- 
nme contains a number, serve to increase the interest and fix the subject 
on the mind. The topics discussed are ranged under the heads of—Discoy- 
ery of the Bible; Luther at the Wartburg; Luther’s Patmos; The New 
Testament; The Finished Work; The Bible in the Schools; Suggestions, 
Doctrinal, Practical. The discussions throughout have a practical bearing 
and are calculated to stimulate spiritual life. Dr. Stork has shown a 
special aptitude for making books of this class, and has done the church 
good service in furnishing a number of volumes, which breathe the tend- 
erest, purest, and most elevated sentiments. He seems as fond of culling 
the choicest gems from all literature within his reach, as is the bee of 
gathering honey from every flower; and no more delightful volumes, than 
those he has prepared, can find their way into the family circle or the 
Christian household. 

We submit however whether a volume of the kind before us is just the 
place, in which to discuss “the true relation of the Bible to the Creed.’’ 
The amiable author possesses a nature so pliable that it readily yields to 
the impressions of the last book read. If we are not mistaken, some time 
ago, in another volume, he proposed to expurgate the oldest and most uni- 
versally received Symbol of the Christian church. Now he proposes to 
expurgate the church, so as to exclude those who may not be able to re- 
ceive all that the church from time to time sets forth as articles of belief. 
This two-fold precess of expurgation would soon, we fear, leave us neither 
creed nor church. The author has strangely confounded subjective personal 
faith with an objective confession or creed, and made, what he seems to 
think so simple, so obscure, that his imaginary light is all darkness. A 
subject that has sorely tried whole churches, as well as engaged the anxi- 
ous thought of the greatest minds, cannot be so summarily disposed of by 
a few quotations of a partisan character. We think the author as unfor- 
tunate in this department as he is happy on most other points. 


The Explanatory Question-Book, for the use of Sunday Schools. Con- 
taining Lessons for one year, arranged in quarterly parts, with Lessons 
for the leading church festivals. Vol. I]. On the miracles of our Lord. 
By Rev, T. fT. Titus, A. M., Professor of Theology in Hartwick Semi- 
nary, N. Y. pp. 109. 

This little volume will have additional interest imparted to it by the 

* recent lamented death of the author, and many will realize, in using it, 

that being dead he yet speaketh. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
The Revision of the Version of the New Testament. By J.B. Light- 
foot, D. D. Canon of St. Paul’s and Hulscan Professor of Divinity 
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Cambridge; Richard Chenevix Trench, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin; 
C. J. Ellicott, D. D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. With an intro- 
duction by Philip Schaff, D. D., Professor of Divinity in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 1873. pp. XLIX. 195; 193; 178. 


This volume of over six hundred pages is one of great value to the in- 
telligent student of the New Testament; and the editor and publishers 
have placed their readers under strong obligations for presenting the mass 
of information and critical material in so convenient a form. It is just 
what thousand of readers will desire, at this time, to have in their posses- 
sion. So much has been said about the Revision of our English Bible, 
that many want to know exactly what it means, what it is proposed to 
do, what has been accomplished, and what we may reasonably expect? 
These, and other questions, will find an answer in the volume before us. 

To those, who may happen to posess the volume or who will secure it, 
anything further would seem unnecessary; but for the benefit of other 
readers we will give some account of the volume, and of the movement 
which has called it forth. Dr. Schaff has here presented, in one substantial 
volume, the three most important recent discussions bearing on a revision of 
the New Testament. These discussions are by English scholars of ac- 
knowledged ability and judgment. They are severally, “On a Fresh 
Revision of the New Testament, by J. B. Lightfoot, D. D.; On the Au- 
thorized Version of the New Testament tn connection with some recent 
proposals for its Revision, by Richard Chenevix Trench, D. D.; and 
Considerations on the Revision of the English Vers7von of the New 
Testament, by C. J. Ellicott, D. D. The work of Archbishop Trench 
has been before the public for some time, the first edition having been 
published in this country as early as 1858, and an improved edition the 
year following. In 1870, Bishop Ellicott presented his views, accom- 
panied by some illustrations of what had already been done, by himself 
and some others, in the way of a revision. Prof. Lightfoot prepared his 
work in 1871, and after the work of revision had been formally inaugurated. 
To these Dr. Schaff has himself contributed an Introduction, detailing the 
progress of the movement thus far, and giving a summary view of what 
it is proposed to accomplish. This Introduction is by no means the least 
interesting or valuable part of the volume. The treatises contained in 
this volume discuss the revision of the New Testament only, but the 
work aimed at extends to the entire English Bible, including the Old 
Testament as well as the New 

It is now no longer an open question whether or not we shall have a re- 
vision of our English Bible. The work has assumed such shape as to give 
assurance that it will be accomplished. The only questions are, how the 
work will be done, and how it will be received by the churches when com- 
pleted. 

For years the subject of a revision of our English Bible had engaged 
more or less attention, but it assumed a definite form in the year 1870, 
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when at the Convocation of Canterbury, May 6th, by a unanimous vote 
in the Upper House, and by a large majority in the Lower, it was declared, 
‘“‘That it is desirable that revision of the Authorized Version of the Holy 
Scriptures be undertaken.’’ A committee of eight bishops and eight 
presbyters was appointed to carry out this and the accompanying resolu- 
tions of the Convocation. A large committee, composed of distinguished 
bibical scholars of different denominations, has been finally constituted, 
and divided into two companies, one for the Old and the other for the New 
Testament. On invitation from the British Committee, an American 
Committee has been organized to co-operate with their English brethren. 
Thus far the American Committee numbers twenty-four—about half as 
many as the British Committee. The public are to know little of their 
labors while in progress. As to the general design, it is distinctly under- 
stood that it is not a new translation, but simply a revision—to make a 
good translation if possible, a still better one. ‘The English speaking and 
reading people are not willing to give up the present English translation 
for a new one. No one asks or desires it. 

The changes or improvements proposed are presented under several dis- 
tinct heads: The Text; Errors; Inaccuracies; Inconsistencies; Archaisms; 
Proper Names; Accessories; Arrangement. 

It is well known to bililical scholars, that the original text of the New 
Testament, from which our translation was made, was by no means a pure 
or accurate one. Indeed it is not a settled point what edition of the Greek 
text was used by King James’ translators, probably more than one, but it 
is certain that, at that time, comparatively little labor had been bestowed on 
the criticism of the sacred text. The most important MSS. were unknown 
or not accessible, and scholars had to rely on what they could obtain and 
use. Since then immense labor has been bestowed on the text of the 
Greek Testament, most important additions have been made to the stock 
of MSS., and a great deal accomplished towards determining a purer text, 
or one nearer to the inspired originals. ‘‘Over fifteen hundred MSS. of 
the Greek Testament have been more or less compared, and from one 
hundred thousand to one hundred and twenty thousand various readings 
have been accumulated from all textual sources, to the present day.’’ 
These various reading do not shake any article of the Christian faith, and 
need not disturb any timid minds; but they serve to establish the general 
integrity of the text, and to enable us to arrive at greater certainty in re- 
gard to the actual orignals. We are not yet in a condition to settle upon 
a text to be universally received as a final one. But great advances towards a 
more accurate and reliable text have been made, and it is right and proper 
that advantage should be taken of our superior position in this respect. 
This is a point however which will require special care and judgment on 
the part of those engaged in this work. This lies at the very basis of 
an improved version, and yet it is beset with many difficulties and dangers. 

There is much less difficulty in regard to the original text of the Old 
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Testament, That text, having been settled by the Masorets at an early 
day, presents but few various readings, and these of comparatively little 
consequence. The difference in this respect between the texts of the Old 
and New Testaments is very remarkable. ‘Those engaged in revising the 
translation of the Old Testament will have little to do with determining 
the text, whilst this must engage the first attention of those at work on 
the New. 

The errors to be corrected relate chiefly to typography, grammar, and 
translation. Some errors in printing have crept into the standard editions 
of the English Bible, as also some errors in grammar. Besides, there are 
some clear cases of mistranslation, all of which may be corrected without 
materially disturbing the text. 

The ¢naccuraczes refer to such things as the omission or insertion of the 
definite article, neglect in the proper use of prepositions and particles, 
inadequate rendering of certain words and phrases, etc. 

The cnconsistencies apply to the different renderings given to the same 
word in the same connection, and rendering different words in the original 
by the same word in English, thus obscuring distinctions which exist in 
the orignal text. Our translators have defended this principle, but whilst 
it may be admitted in some cases, it has been carried to an extent in our 
Version that makes it a serious defect. A single verb in Greek is ren- 
dered. by as many as seventeen different verbs in English, and some nouns 
have received even a greater variety of meanings, whilst as many differ- 
ent nouns and verbs in Greek are rendered by the same word in English. 
In correcting the extreme into which our translators have fallen, care 
should be taken to avoid a stiff, mechanical, verbal, uniformity. 

The archaisms include obsolete words and phrases, which, by reason of 
time, have lost their meaning or become unintelligible to the ordinary 
reader. Of words of this kind our English Bible has a considerable num- 
ber. Whilst most of these should be changed to more modern and intel- 
ligible forms of expression, there are some, classed under this head, that 
we would be slow to exchange for modern phraseology. 

The proper names of the Bible, in our Version, are unnecessarily varied 
in the manner of spelling, where there should be uniformity. The same 
names are spelled so differently as very naturally to convey the idea of 
different persons or places. This is true, not only of names as having 
somewhat different forms in Hebrew and Greek, but the same names are 
spelled differently in the Old Testament, and also in the New, where in 
the original there is no ground for such diversity. 

The accessories concern the orthography, punctuation, use of capitals, 
words in italics, marginal references, chronology, headings of chapters and 
columns, etc. Something of this kind was attempted by the American 
Bible Society more than twenty years ago, but it encountered such oppo- 
sition as to constrain the Society to abandon the effort. It touches upon 
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the interpretation of Scripture, and that unsuccessful attempt shows how 
sensitive the public mind is on this point. 

The arrangement would combine, with our received division into chap- 
ters and verses, that of paragraphs, and in the poetical parts of Scripture, 
such a style of printing as to indicate this peculiarity. 

We should have been glad to furnish illustrations under these several 
heads, but our space will not permit, and we must point our readers to the 
volume for further information. Some particulars, not at all touched in 
this volume, are of quite as much importance as some that are. Whilst 
containing a great amount of very reliable critical material, it is by no 
means exhaustive, and especially in regard to the revision of the Old 
Testament, on which only the Introduction touches. The manner in 
which our translators have dealt with the name Jehovah will furnish an 
illustration of a needed revision in this particular in the Old Testament. 
The work which has been undertaken is confessedly one of great delicacy 
and difficulty. The churches, especially in this country, have no respon- 
sibility in the matter; yet they will await with interest the result. The 
best wishes and prayers of many will accompany those who are lending 
their efforts to furnish us an improved version of our English Bible. But 
time and the result alone can tell whether the effort will be a success, or 
only another failure in attempting to improve what was so well done two 
centuries and a half ago. 

In the meantime we have a few suggestions to offer, whether they are 
accepted or not. 

There should be no haste in completing this work. We have already 
an admirable Version, which has been used and admired, for centuries, 
wherever the English Language is read and spoken, and we can afford to 
be patient and wait until the work is well done. If done at all, and we 
hope it may be carried through, there should be no pains or labor spared 
to make it the very best possible. If many of these men engaged in it 
should not live to see the completion of the work, let them intrust it to 
others, who may come after them. It is not the work of a day or year, 
but should have all the time necessary to make it an enduring monument 
of sound learning and genuine wisdom. 

Before the work, as a whole, is published for use in the churches and 
in families, let it be printed in parts and submitted to the fullest criticism 
of the public. None know better than the revisers that they are not in- 
fallable, and that there is a tribunal, higher than their judgment, before 
which their labor must sooner or later appear and be judged—that tribunal 
is the whole body of those competent to form a judgment. It may be 
very wise for the committee to keep their work “strictly confidential,”’ 
and to allow it ‘‘¢n no way to be made public,” so long as it is still un- 
dergoing revision in the Committee, but it may save great trouble to have 
the judgment of the public in some way, before it finally passes out of 
their hands. This might be done by publishing it in parts and inviting 
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criticism, or by publishing a sufficient number of provisional copies to 
send them to institutions and learned men, inviting candid criticism. With- 
out some such precaution it would be safe to predict much criticism and 
dissatisfaction after its publication that should be avoided. 

We hope to keep our readers posted in regard to the progress of this 
movement, and may in a future number have more to say on the general 
subject of revision. 


The Ocean, Atmosphere and Life. Being the Second Series of a Descrip- 
tive History of the Life of the Globe. By Elsée Reclus, Author of 
“The Earth,’’ etc. Illustrated with two hundred and fifty Maps or 
Figures, and twenty-seven Maps printed in Colors. 1873. pp. 534. 


The eminent ability shown in the author’s earlier work, ‘‘The Earth,”’ 
has prepared the way for a favorable reception of this volume. It exhibits 
the same literary features as the former, and sustains the high reputation 
of the writer. It is divided into three Parts, which treat of The Ocean, 
The Atmosphere and Meteorology, and Life. The discussion of the Ocean 
is embraced in five Books, describing The Seas, Currents, The Tides, The 
Shores and Islands, and The Dunes. ‘The second Part, also in five Books, 
gives an account of The Air and Winds, Hurricanes and Whirlwinds, 
Clouds and Rains, Thunderstorms, Auroras, Magnetic Currants, and 
Climates. The third Part covers three Books, treating of The Earth and 
its Flora, The Land and its Fauna, Earth and Man, and The Work of Man. 
This view of the Contents may give some conception of the general scope and 
arrangement of the work, but it furnishes no idea of the amount of varied 
and useful information brought together in its pages. The author exhibits 
a broad and thorough acquaintance with the latest investigations of 
science, and has presented the rich results in a very compact and attrac- 
tive way. It is not a dry technical treatise, but deals with the varied 
topics it embraces in methods and language easily understood by all intel- 
ligent readers. The treatment is clear, fresh, and full of life. We know 
of no work, covering these subjects, that so admirably supplies concern- 
ing them the very information which should be possessed by all. The 
numerous excellent Maps and Figures it contains greatly aid in explain- 
ing and impressing its statements of facts. 

In a volume which is so crowded throughout with the results of recent 
learned inquiry, it is difficult to indicate any parts of superior excellence. 
As an example, however, of the general character of the work, we may 
refer to the Chapter on the Gulf Stream. This, illustrated by a two-page 
colored map, presents the earliest information which mariners had of this 
most wonderful of the oceanic rivers; gives a clear and striking account 
of its course, depth, breadth and velocity, the cause of the current, the mass 
of water discharged through it; describes its general chara¢ter and partic- 
ular features, its meeting with the polar currents in the neighborhood of 
New Foundland, where its warm waters melt the icebergs from the north 
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and sink their fragments of rock and loads of earth so as to form that 
enormous plateau which stretches out so far into the ocean; and indicates 
the grand relations of the Stream as a highway of commerce, and even to 
the temperature of some western countries of Europe: ‘The quantity of 
heat which the Gulf Stream carries toward the northern regions forms a 
very considerable part of the caloric stored up in its waters under the 
tropics. ” The total warmth of the current would suffice, if it 
was centred in a single point, to fuse mountains of iron, and cause a river 
of metal as mighty as the Mississippi to flow forth. It would suffice to 
raise from a winter to a constant summer temperature the entire column 
of air which rests on France and the British Isles. But though it spreads 
over enormous spaces to the west and north of Europe, the Gulf Stream 
does nevertheless exercise a preponderating influence upon the climate of 
this part of the Old World. Owing to the warmth of its waters, the lakes 
of the Fiiroe and Shetland Isles never freeze during winter; Great Britain 
is enveloped in fogs as in an immense vapor-bath, and the myrtle grows 
on the shores of Ireland, the emeral isle of the seas, under the same lati- 
tude as Labrador, that land of snow and ice. In green Erin, an island 
priviledged in so many respects, the western coasts (the first land which 
the Gulf Stream encounters after crossing the Atlantic) enjoy a tempera- 
ture two degrees higher than the eastern coasts. In spite of the path of 
the sun, it is on an average, as warm in Ireland under the 52nd degree of 
latitude as in the United States under the 38th degree, or about 1025 
miles nearer the equator.’’ 

The meteorological chapters on Rains and Storms are full of valuable 
information, which will be of special interest in connection with the progress 
science is making in this direction, and the already attained accuracy in 
fore-casting the weather. 

We regret that in a work of such high ability and value, there should 
be one feature to which exception must be taken. But volumes of this 
kind ought not to be made to teach infidelity and atheism. Mr. Reclus 
ranges amid the crowded marvels of nature, and brings to view its great 
forces, laws, and wonderful adaptions, and never gives a sign of any recog- 
nition of a Divine Cause. It is hard to see how any one could show him- 
self more completely atheistic in his science than he seems to be. And 
when he comes to treat of man, revelation is wholly ignored, and the 
origin of the race is thrown back into utter darkness. A developmental 
theory of some sort is assumed, and men “are children of the ‘beneficent 
mother’ [earth] like the trees of the forests and the reeds of the rivers.’’ 
The ‘‘savage theory” of infidel scientism manifestly underlies the whole 
account of man, and his existence on earth for millions of years is treated 
as if it were a scientific fact. The best investigation and science of our 
times have reached no such conclusicns as these, and it is to be regretted 
that, inan able work like this, it should be arbitrarily assunied that the teach- 
ings of revelation are no longer worthy of recognition. It is an impertinence. 
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Though the author does not regard Darwin’s hypothesis of man’s decent 
from some species of monkeys as proved, he says: ‘‘We have here a theory 
which, far from being humiliating to mankind, should on the contrary, be a 
source of pride; our immense progress would justify a very considerable 
expectation on this point.’’ Even if Darwinism were proved true, most 
persons would feel that this origin is a sad descent, to be owned instead of 
that in which the connection ranges back to an ‘‘Adam, which was the 
son of God.”’ 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., NEW YORK, 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Reformation. By Geo. P. Fisher, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Yale College, New York. 8vo. pp. xxxiv; 620. 1873. 
Prof. Fisher’s great work, for as such we are persuaded it will be re- 

garded, calls for a much more extended critical review than this brief 

notice can give. It is a History of the Reformation in its totality, tracing 
briefly its causes and origin, giving in detail the lines of its advance in 

Germany, Switzerland, the Sclavonic Kingdoms, France, England, Scot- 

land, Spain and Italy, and concluding with a vigorous delineation of the 

spirit of Protestantism, its relation to the history of civilization, and to 
the probable future of human culture. According to the author’s account, 
it grew ‘‘out of a course of lectures which were given at the Lowell Insti- 

tute in Boston in the Spring of 1871.’’ 

We propose to do our share in the criticism of Prof. Fisher’s work from the 
point of view of the Lutheran Church. And, at the outset, we cannot 
refrain from expressing our admiration of the thorough and impartial tone 
of the whole work. It is nothing wonderful that a cultivated scholar of 
New England should recognize the extraordinary character and powers 
which gave Luther his pre-eminent, almost solitary place in the Reforma- 
tion. In this respect Prof. Fisher has shown not merely an appreciative 
but even an enthusiastic understanding of the great Reformer. His sketch 
of Luther’s character and the part be played though very brief is highly 
individual and even picturesque. To recognize the grand lineaments 
which are so striking in the Reformer is not strange in these days of cath- 
olic criticism; but the large and wise charity which is able to discern that 
soul of good in things evil, with which Luther’s faults and mistakes were 
informed is something note-worthy. Nething has more chilled the enthu- 
siasm of sympathy for Luther than his obstinate refusal to enter into the 
defensive league against the Emperor, with the Swiss, because of what he 
considered their heretical doctrine of the sacrament,—and that too though 
it was urged by one so sound in the faith at the Landgrave of Hesse. 
But Prof. Fisher does him full justice and, to our thinking, something 
more than justice in the vindication he makes of what he calls “the sub- 
lime disregard of expediency’’ on the part of the Saxon reformers, (p. 118.) 
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The light, too, in which the hostility felt by Luther for Zwingle and his 
doctrine of the sacrament is put, is creditable alike to the sagacity and 
charity of the author. He even goes so far as to defend, or at least to 
palliate Luther's application of the opprobrious epithet ‘‘schwiirmer’’ to 
the Zwinglian, on the ground that Luther felt strongly the danger 
in the Zwinglian doctrine of sacrificing the grand objective character of 
the means of grace, (p. 150). 

But whilst there is so much on this score to admire in Prof. Fisher’s 
work, we have a quarrel with him in regard to the old charge he brings 
that the Lutheran Church holds the doctrine of Consubstantiation. 
Writing of the English reformation, (p. 340), Prof. F. says, “after giving 
up transubstantiation, Cranmer adopted the Lutheran doctrine of consub- 
stantiation.’’ Who would not suppose from this that the doctrine of con- 
substantiation was as confessedly a tenet of the Lutheran theology as 
transubstantiation is of the Romish? But no Lutheran theologian ever 
accepted the name or the conception represented by the name. Again we 
read, (p. 148,) ‘‘Luther affirmed the actual, objective presence of the 
glorified body and blood of Christ, in connection with the bread and wine.”’ 
So far, well and good; this is a fair enough representation of the high 
Lutheran doctrine. But he goes on: ‘‘It is the doctrine of two substances 
in the sacrament, or consubstantiation.’’ Now this is Prof. F.’s inference, 
or rather an inference drawn by some one many generations ago which 
Lutheran theologians of every sort have steadily repudiated, but which 
in spite of all their efforts their critics have as steadily persisted in fixing 
on them. 

In a note on the Form of Concord, (p, 481,) Prof. F. points out that 
the Lutheran theology differed from Calvinism by the exclusion of any- 
thing like Reprobation and by holding ‘‘the Lutheran Consubstantiation.”’ 
Dr. Hodge and other Calvinists affirm that the denial by the Lutheran 
symbols of Synergism and the power of man to co-operate in his conver- 
sion, contradicts the Lutheran doctrine that the non-elect are passed by 
because of their voluntary resistance of God's proffered grace. Perhaps 
it does; but what should we say of the inference, in the face of the decla- 
rations of the Form of Concord, that since the Lutheran theology denied 
Synergism it therefore held the doctine of Reprobation? ‘The inference 
may be logical enough, but it is certainly dishonest to wittingly charge it 
on those who deny it point-blank. It is just so with the charge that the 
Lutheran theology holds the doctrine of consubstantiation. “You,’’ af- 
firms the Zwinglian or Calvinistic theologian, “hold the actual, objective 
presence of the glorified body and blood of Christ in connection with the 
bread and wine.”’ “Admitted,’’ replies the Lutheran. ‘‘Then, to be logical 
you must hold to the doctrine of consubstantiation,’’ continues the 
Zwinglian. ‘‘But, logic or no logic, I do not hold the doctrine, and I 
totally repudiate the name of consubstantiation.’’ And so they separate. 
But the Zwinglian in his next reference to Lutheran theology serenely 
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alludes to “the Lutheran consubstantiation” as an undisputed fact. Now 
this may seem very logical, but it is certainly very disingenuons. 

It is time that theologians of all shades should understand, and act as if 
they understood, that the Lutheran Church has always and unwaveringly 
denied that she holds the doctrine of consubstantiation. She may be in- 
consistent in so doing; her theologians may be monsters of bad logic in 
denying the alleged doctrine to be any legitimate part of their system or 
inference from it; we are not concerned at present to defend either her 
consistency or the logic of her symbols. But even bad logicians and in 
consequent theologians have rights, and one of the most sacred of these is 
that a theologian and a Church be held accountable only for what they 
affirm and not for what their critics may judge to be logically inferable 
from their acknowledged tenets. This seems to be common sense and 
good morals. Shall not the Lutheran theology have the benefit of them 
hereafter? 

It is really too bad to find a Professor of Yale, in the year of our Lord 
1873, repeating this stale charge against Lutherans, of which even Leibnitz, 
nearly two centuries ago, said, “no one could impute it to them, unless he 
had failed to make himself properly acquainted with their views.’’ The 
light is very slow in penetrating some quarters, but it is almost time that 
Yale should be enlightened on this subject. 

Having settled our quarrel with Prof. Fisher, we hasten to express our 
admiration of his work and our settled judgment that he has made a sub- 
stantial addition to our material for a better understanding of the great 
Reformation-struggle. 


The Bible Commentary. The Holy Bible according to the Authorized 
Version (A. D. 1611) with an explanatory and critical Commentary, 
and a Revision of the Translation. By Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Anglican church. Edited by F. C. Cook, M. A. Canon of Exeter. 
Vol. 11. Joshua—I Kings. pp. 624. 1873. 


In a former number of the Review, January, 1872, we gave some ac- 
count of the origin, plan, and general character of this valuable Commen- 
tary. The appearance of the second volume, extending from Joshua to 
I Kings, gives assurance that the work is being vigorously carried forward. 
This volume is marked by the same general character as the former one, 
a part of it being prepared by the same hand. The different parts of this 
volume, according to the plan, were intrusted severally to the following 
distinguished scholars. Joshua, to Rev. T. E. Espin, B. D.; Judges, 
Ruth, and Samuel, to Right Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, M. A., Lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells; Kings, etc., to Rev. George Rawlinson, M. A., Cam- 
den Professor of Ancient History at Oxford. We regret however to find 
this volume containing only about two thirds as many pages as the former, 
and giving rise to the apprehension that the number of volumes will be 
increased beyond the first expectation, thus delaying the completion of 
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the work, and adding to its cost. For this it is presumed the authors and 
English publishers alone are responsible. We hope the publishers will 
give us full measure and not swell the number of volumes. The list of 
names of those engaged in preparing this work includes a number of those 
now at work on the revision of the English Bible, and embraces some of 
England’s first biblical scholars. We renew our cordial endorsement of 
the undertaking, and cannot withhold our expression of gratification at 
what the enterprising firm of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., are doing to 
furnish the public with the very best productions of English and Ameri- 
can scholarship. 


The Foreigner in Far Cathay. By W.H. Medhurst, H. B. M. Consul, 

Shanghae. pp. 204. 1873. 

The aim of this beautifully printed little volume is to furnish a view of 
the circumstances or conditions in which Foreigners find themselves in 
China, or “Far Cathay,’’ and to supply some information, part of it new, 
and part of it hither to misapprehended, respecting the Chinese them- 
selves. Mr. Medhurst’s official residence at Shanghae, has given him 
excellent opportanity for gaining accurate knowledge, and forming intelli- 
gent opinions, on the points of which he writes. The Table of Contents 
well indicates the range of interesting topics covered by the book: Intro- 
ductory, Position of Forcigners in China, Character and Habits of Foreign 
Residents in China, Missionaries in China, Consuls and Customs, Author- 
ities, &c., Customs of the Chinese, Advertising, Mandarin Yamens in 
China, Opium Smoking, Infanticide, Eating and Drinking in China, 
Chinese Social Institutions, Correspondence and the Press, Modes of 
Sepulture, Use of the written Character for Decoration, Chinese Proper 
Names, Travelling and Portage, The Character of the Chinese, Conclud- 
ing Remarks. The author shows a calm and discriminating judgment, 
and writes in a style at once easy and attractive. His account of the mis- 
sion work is appreciative, and presents some points that deserve attention. 
Of the traffic in opium, whose evils he admits, it does not amount to much 
of an excuse, when he says apologetically of the merchants in China, that 
taking part in it cannot involve “any more demoralization of character to 
the individual than a connection with the bear, wine, or liquor trade is 
found to do in this country.’’ Inhis concluding chapter, the author indi- 
cates a hopeful feeling in reference to the future regeneration of China 
under the influence of the power of Christian civilization. He has pro- 
duced a delightful book, admirably suited to give the reader an intelligent 
view of the condition of things in ‘‘Far Cathay.’’ 


Galama, Or The Beggars. (The Founders of the Dutch Republic.) By 
J.B. De Liefde. 8 vo. pp. 166. 


This is the second volume of the “Library of Chioice Fiction’’ which 
this house is now publishing—the first volume being Mrs. Oliphant’s new 
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novel, ‘‘At His Gates.’’ It is a story of love and adventure, with clearly 
drawn characters whose fortunes awaken the reader’s sympathies and hold 
his interest to the close. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, NEW YORK. 


Christian Ethics. By Dr. Adolf Wuttke, late Professor of Theology at 
Halle. With Special Preface by Dr. Riehm, Editor of the “Studien und 
Kritiken.’’ Translated by John P. Lacroix. In two volumes. 12mo. 
1873. 

We greet with great pleasure the appearance, in English, of this work of Dr. 
Wuttke, The great want, among us, of any thorough and systematic presen- 
tation of distinctively Christian ethics, and the eminent ability with which 
this work has been prepared, must secure it a welcome from all who desire 
to cultivate this rich field of thought. For ourselves, it is, as we are sure 
it will be to hundreds throughout our Church, still, further welcome, as 
the production of an able and earnest representative of the Lutheran 
Faith. 

Dr. Wuttke, who died in 1870, thongh sustaining an honorable name in 
Germany, has been but little known in America. He was born in Breslau 
in 1819, and obtained his earlier education under circustances of much dif- 
ficulty and self-denial. In 1840 he entered the University of Breslau with 
a view of studying theology, but the superficial rationalism prevalent fail- 
ed to satisfy him, and he turned for a while to philosophy. His academic 
career began in 1848, in Breslau, as doctor and private docent of philoso- 
phy. In 1852 he published his History of Heathenism, a work which 
established his reputation as a scholar. Subsequently he devoted himself 
specially to the study of theology. In 1854 he was called to an extraordi- 
nary professorship of theology in Berlin. In settling his theological sys- 
tem, he found in the Lutheran form of doctrine what, to him, was, in its 
essential features, the purest and truest presentation of evangelical truth. 
While at Berlin, though occupying a less stringently confessional stand- 
point, he enjoyed the intimate friendship and regard of Dr. Hengstenberg. 
In 1861, he accepted a call to an ordinary professorship of systematic 
theology in the University of Halle, where as a representative of a strictly 
churchly theology, he labored with great fidelity and success until his 
death. His Christian Ethics was published first in 1861-62. A second, 
revised and enlarged, edition was issued in 1864-’65. 

Dr. Wuttke was led to write these volumes from a conviction of the 
need of some work of the sort. Previous treatment of the subject had 
been unsatisfactory. He felt that Christian ethics should not, as has been 
the case for some time, be made subject to the shaping of ever changing 
philosophies. The surrender, on the part of theology, of its own inde- 
pendence and controlling individuality, to a slavish subordination to the 
Protean forms of metaphysical or scientific speculation, he regarded as a 
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serious and intolerable wrong to Christian truth. The aim of the author, 
in the plan of the work is set forth in his Preface to the first edition: 
“What we attempt in the present work is neither speculative ethics, not 
yet Biblical ethics in the sense of a purely exegetico-historical science, 
but, in fact, a system of theological ethics based on the substance and 
spirit of the Bible, and constructed into scientific form, not by the help of 
a phplosophy foreign to that spirit, but by the inner self-development of 
the spirit itself.’’ The statement of Dr. Riehm, in a Special Preface to 
this translation, characterizes the plan: ‘* Wutthe was the first theologian 
who made the attempt, upon the foundation of the Lutheran dogmatical 
ground-views as enriched and vitalized by personal self-immersion in the 
study of the Scriptures, to carry out, by means of the dialectical method, a 
strictly scientific organic structure of Christian ethics, which should embody 
in itself the fruits of precedent labors upon this field, and also polemically 
elucidate its relation to the various other ethical systems.’’ This allusion 
to his “Lutheran dogmatical ground-views,’’ must not be understood to 
mean that he shaped his work in the mould of any narrow or distinctive 
denominationalism; for Dr. Wuttke distinctly and repeatedly declares his 
aim to be “honest loyalty to the Gospel,’’ and his determination ‘‘to con- 
struct a system of Christ¢an ethics, and not simply of the ethical views 
of this or that Church.”’ 

The first volume contains a History of Christian ethics. In this, after 
some fundamental definitions, he traces the ethical views from the most 
ancient times, and among all the chief nations, the Chinese, Indians, 

igyptians, Persians, and the Greeks, Old Testament and Jewish ethics, 
Christian ethics of the ancient Church, the Middle Ages, of the Reformers, 
and of the Churches and Philosophers, down to the present. ‘The second 
volume embraces Pure Ethics, and unfolds the moral system of Chris- 
tianity, according to the apprehension of it by our author. The arrange- 
ment is compact and comprehensive. The foundation of moral activity 
is found in the free will of a rational creature. God is the perfect proto- 
type and pattern of all morality. The highest good is the highest perfec- 
tion of the rational personality, the perfect agreement of the actual state 
of man’s entire being and life with the will of God. The Divine Will is 
made known to man through Revelation and Conscience. Conscience is 
primitively and fundamentally a cognizing faculty, judging of moral 
thoughts and actions. The natural conscience is enlightened by revela- 
tion, and quickened by the Spirit. There is an immutable morality—right- 
ness being no mere form of thought. Duty is not merely of a subjective 
character, a something with no better basis than a mereiy fortuitous power 
of the individual, but the law as a standard of right valid for all; and so the 
whole position of Positivism is rejected. Christian ethics blends in indisso- 
luble union the duties of piety and the duties of morality. The whole work 
has been wrought out with such clearness and force, that we feel justified, 
without accepting every statement made, in regarding Dr. Wuttke, as he 
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has been styled: ‘‘One of the most deservedly distinguished ethicists of 
modern times.’’ 

With the ministers and intelligent men of our Church, the sentiment of 
Dr. W. F. Warren, of the Boston University, will be appreciated, when he 
says, in a brief Introduction to the second volume: ‘Especially welcome 
to the English reader must be a thorough scientific presentation of Chris- 
tian ethics from the Lutheran standpoint. Hithertonone has been accessible. 
The whole theological literature of Lutheranism in the English language 
is deplorably meager. Considering the historic interest and present rela- 
tions of this great Church of the Reformation, the deficiency is almost in- 
explicable. In this country the actual numerical proportions of the Com- 
munion, its rapid growth from immigration, the close affinities of its best 
theology and best life with the dominant theology and life of the country, con- 
spire to render its teachings and spirit a study of great interest to every intel- 
ligent American believer. Nor can the unedifying controversies and schism 
which have hitherto so excessively characterized thie body, or even the high- 
churchly self-complacency of such representatives as the author of ‘‘The 
Conservative Reformation and its Theology,’’ effectually prevent the 
Christians of neighboring folds trom cherishing a growing interest in their 
ecclesiastical life, and in that of their confessional and ethnological kia- 
dred in the Fatherland. An English translation of Wuttke’s great work 
on ‘Christian Ethics’ ought, therefore, to be warraly welcomed on many 
accounts.”’ 

These volumes deserve a plage on the shelves of the library of every 
minister. 


The New Life Dawning, and Other Discourses, of Bernard H. Nadal, D. D., 
late Professor of Historical Theology in the Drew Theological Seminary. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by Rev. Henry A. Buttz, M. A. And an In- 
troduction by Bishop R. 8. Foster. D. D., LL.D. pp. 421. 1873. 


Dr. Nadal occupied a prominent and honorable position in the Metho- 
dist Church. With talent of eminent order, great force of character, and 
tireless industry, he rose to high rank, and great usefulness. The Memoir 
covering eighty-six pages of this volume, presents a clear idea of the man, 
and exhibits an interesting view of his earnest services in cause of Christ 
and the Church. The Introduction by Bishop Foster is a tender tribute 
of admiring friendship and warm affection. 

The volume contains nineteen of Dr. Nadal’s pulpit discourses, the first 
of which gives the title to the book. ‘They are marked by a high degree 
of freshness and vigor of thought. They do not move in beaten paths. 
They are eminently practical in their aim, and exhibit the preacher as look- 
ing to immediate results. The style is clear and oratorical—often full of 
fervor and beauty. Many passages rise to true and stirring eloquence. 
All through, the discourses bear evidences of the author’s original and 
affluent mind. They are full of tenderness and strong faith. They reveal 
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the secret of the interest and attention which his preaching ever com- 
manded. 


The Land of Shadowing Wings: Or The Empire of the Sea. By H. 
Loomis, late Corresponding Secretary of American Seamen’s Friend 
Society. pp. 279. 1873. 

The long service of Dr. Loomis in the Seamen’s Friend Society has 
given him special preparation for the work accomplished in this volume. 
Though the book bears a somewhat poetical title, it treats of soberest 
questions of Christian duty in reference to the spiritual interest of sailors, 
and the restoration of the empire of the sea to Christ. The design of the 
discourses that compose the volume is “to exhibit the agency of man on 
the sea, and the power of that agency in the development of the intellec- 
tual, political, social, and moral state of the nations,’’ and ‘‘to urge upon 
the Church the duty of converting that agency and power to her own 
work of evangelizing the world.’’ The subject is an important one, and 
receives too little attention from the Churches. Commerce needs to be 
evangelized. The power of Christ should go forth through it. The 
sailors who carry it on—the millions who have their home on the sea— 
should have the Gospel. ‘This volume is well suited to enlarge the views 
and increase the interest of its readers in reference to this department of 
Christian effort. 


The Man with the Book; or the Bible Among the People. By John 

Matthias Weylland. Four Illustrations. pp. 268. 

This little book, belonging to the “Sunday School Department”’ of the 
publisher’s issues, should be read by all who are interested in the work 
of evangelization among the degraded population in our large cities. It 
presents an account of the labors of one of the most faithful home mis- 
sionaries in the city of London. It was originally written in detached 
papers for different English periodicals. ‘The sketches are full of exciting 
incident, and intensely interesting. They exhibit the Gospel of Christ as 
‘the power of God’’ for the salyation of even the lowest, and for the re- 
generation of the most degraded communities. 


Martyrs to the Tract Cause. A Contribution to the History of the Re- 
formation. ‘Tract Writers—Tract Distributors—Tract Readers. By J. 
F. Hurst, D. D. pp. 164. 1872. 

Dr. Hurst has done a good service in this brief ‘‘contribution to the his- 
tory of the Reformation.’ In the presentation of the connection of the 
use of tracts with the progress and success of that grand work, and in 
the sketches given of a few of the writers, distributers, &c., of the tracts 
of that day, he has brought to the view of Aierican readers some feat- 
ures of the more practical and popular side of the Reformation. These 
pages illustate the heroic faith and valiant service of Christ’s humbler 
workers in those days, 
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Outline of Bible History. By John F. Hurst, D.D. pp. 62. 

This is a well arranged help, in the study of the word of God—primarily 
designed for the Normal Department of Sunday Schools, or Bible Classes, 
but adapted also for more general use. The whole cause of Sacred History 
is given in summary, divided into periods in regular chronological order. 
The tabular views of events, &c., and four excellent maps, add to the con- 
venience and worth of the ‘‘Outline.’’ 


From Atheism to Christianity. By Rev. George P. Porter, Pastor of 
Adams Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, Scranton, Pa. pp. 121. 
1873. 

This little volume indicates ‘‘the line of thought taken by the author in 
his journey from Atheism to Christianity.’ It is written with considera- 
ble freshness and vigor, and is an earnest plea for a supernatural religion 
to meet the wants of the soul. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING BOARD, BOSTON. 

History of the Mission of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions to the Sandwich Islands. By Rufus Anderson, D. D., 
LL. D., Late Foreign Secretary of the Board. Third edition pp. 408. 
1872. 

History of the Missions of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign to the Oriental Churches. By Rufus Anderson, D. D., LL. D., 
Late Foreign Secretary of the Board, In two vols. pp. 426, 532. 1873. 


These three volumes are a substantial contribution to the history of 
Missions, and furnish material not only to increase our stock of informa- 
tion on this interesting subject, but for profoundest gratitude to God for 
what he has wrought and for hopeful encouragement in the great work of 
evangelizing the world. They are published in a very plain and neat style 
suited to the character of the contents. 

The venerable author, Dr. Anderson, retired from official life in 1866, 
after a connection, as Secretary, with the Board of more than forty years. 
His position gave him peculiar opportunities and advantages for the work 
he has undertaken, and perhaps no man living could have done it so well 
as he has. It must be a matter of peculiar gratification, both to himself 
and the friends of Missions, that life and strength have been granted him 
to do this ‘‘labor of love’’ for the churches. No more valuable service 
could have been rendered the cause, than the preparation and publication 
of these volumes. 

We are here presented with the history and the results of a little over 
half a century’s labors in two very important, but widely different, fields 
of missionary activity. The first volume, already briefly noticed in a 
former number of our Review, exhibits the influence of the Gospel among 
‘a people that were entirely heathen, and sunk to the very lowest depths 
of moral and social degradation; the other two volumes exhibit the ‘‘re- 
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publication of the Gospel in Bible Lands.’’ The working of the Gospel 
in these different fields must of course be somewhat different, but in both 
is illustrated its ‘‘power of God unto salvation.”’ 

The mission to the Sandwich Islands was properly commenced in the 
year 1820. Up to near that time, idolatry, in its grossest forms, including 
human sacrifices, prevailed. The system called the tabu subjected the 
people to constant dread, and very often to the most cruel sufferings. On 
the death of Kamehameha, May 8th, 1819, this cruel system was over- 
thrown, and the people left virtually without a religion. Thus, one of the 
greatest obstacles was out of the way, when the missionaries landed, April 
4th, 1820. With the idols and temples destroyed, the priesthood abolish- 
ed, human sacrifices at an end, the people were, in some sense prepared 
for the Gospel; and so early and rapid were its conquests that in a little 
more than thirty years the people of these Islands were declared to be 
Christianized. This however was only relatively true. But a great work 
had been wrought. So early as the year 1842, John Quincy Adams, as 
chairman of the Committee on foreign relations, reported to Congress the 
cheering fact, “that, by the mild and gentle influence of Christian charity, 
dispensed by humble missionaries of the gospel, the people of this group 
of Islands have been converted from the lowest debasement of idolatry to 
the blessings of the Christian gospel; united under one balanced govern- 
ment; rallied to the fold of civilization by a written language and counsti- 
tution, providing security for the rights of persons, property and mind; 
and invested with ali the elements of right and power which entitle them 
to be acknowledged by their brethren of the human race as a seperate and 
independent community.’ It has been officially declared that ‘tin no part 
of the world are life and property more safe than in the Sandwich Islands.”’ 
The churches have become self supporting, and no religion is recognized 
but Christianity. Here we have presented the spectacle of a people, 
within the life time of many now living, being lifted up from the lowest 
depths of heathen superstition to the blessed privileges and hopes of the 
children of God The history of the Missions to the Sandwich Islands 
will always remain as an evidence of the transforming power of the 
Gospel. 

The Missions to the Oriental Churches were undertaken about the same 
time as those to the Sandwich Islands. The American Board has never 
considered its labors restricted to pagan nations. It has accordingly not 
hesitated to send the Gospel where Christ had once been named. The 
communities embraced in the history under consideration, are “The Greeks, 
The Armenians; The Nestorians; The Jacobites; The Bulgarians; The 
Roman Catholics of Turkey; The Jews of Turkey; and the Mohamme- 
dans,’’ The Missions enumerated are, ‘“The Palestine Mission; The Syria 
Mission; The Greek Mission; The Armenians Mission; The Nestorian Mis- 
sion; The Assyrian Mission; The Mission to the Jews; and that to the 
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the Gospel, but who had so far lost or corrupted it, that it had ceased to 

be a “savour of life unto life." These volumes cover a history of intense 

interest, and furnish lessons and reflections of the highest moment. We 
here see a people, or peoples, among whom in former ages churches 
flourished, where apostles labored and died, and from whom we, under 

God, have received our Christianity, needing to have the Gospel sent to 

them anew. The candlesticks have been removed, and they have been 

left in darkness. But the light has again been kindled, and all over these 

Bible Lands there are dawnings of a brighter day. The history of each 

one of these Missions is complete in itself, as far as the work carries us. 

We have not space to notice them separately, or to present any details. 

Some of the Missions have changed relations to different Boards, but we 

are only or chiefly concerned with their success. No one can read the 

calm and deliberate statements contained in these volumes without being 
convinced that here also a great work has been wrought. Multitudes have 
been converted to a true and living Christianity, Churches have been 
planted, Schools established, Colleges and rheological Seminaries founded, 
the printing press has been busy pouring forth a flood of Christian litera- 
ture, and all the elements of a new Christian civilization introduced. 
Although much remains to be done, yet much has already been accom- 
plished. These volumes furnish the very best plea for Missions, and will 
serve to stimulate the activity and zeal of those who labor and pray for 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 

“Comfort Ye. Comfort Ye;’’ Or The Harp Taken from the Willows. Be- 
ing God's Words of Comfort addressed to His Church in the last 
Twenty-seven Chap‘ers of Isaiah. By J. R. Macduff. D. D., Author of 
‘Morning and Night Watches,’’ ‘Memories of Bethany,’’ “Memories 
of Gennesaret,’’ &c., &c. pp. 486. 1873. 

As a writer of practical and devotional exposition of Holy Scripture 
Dr. Macduff is scarcely surpassed. His books are marked by a vigor of 
thought, a clearness and beauty of style, and earnestness and glow of feel- 
ing, that make them at once most delightful and most useful. They are 
made so simple that the masses can understand them, while their exqui- 
site thought and scholarly finish are a charm to the educated. 

The object of this volume is to declare some of the words of God's com- 
fort to His people—of which cheering words the last twenty-seven chapters 
of Isaiah furish so rich a storehouse or repertory. The expositions are ar- 
ranged in thirty-one sections, to adapt them for daily perusal. Some of 
the ‘“‘words of comfort’? may be more peculiarly suited for the afflicted. 
But they are by no means restricted to such. ‘They speak a language 
which has a response in every human heart that has been brought face to 
face with the great problems of life and death—the soul and immortality.” 
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The Wonderful Lamp, and Other Talks to Children. By Alexander 
Macleod, D. D., Birkenhead, England. pp. 262. 1873. 

The delightful way in which Dr. Macleod here talks to children must 
make this little volume a welcome and a useful one among them. It is 
one of the very best of books for the young. 

Moray: A Tale of the Highlands of Scotland. pp. 373. 1873. 

This story is woven out of the incidents connected with the residence of 
an English family, of high position, in Scotland. The chief characters in 
it are a danghter in this family, and a child of a poor Highland forester. 
It is well written, full of touching scenes, and exhibits the power and 
blessedness of the grace of Christ. 

Not Bread Alone; or Miss Helen’s Neighbors. By Jennie M. Drink- 
water, author of “Only Ned; or Grandma’s Message. pp. 386. 1873. 
The readers of that delightful little book, “Only Ned,”’ will be glad to 

get another volume from ihe same pen. The author has shown that she 

possesses rare talent for writing for the young. This story is marked by 
naturalness and simplicity, teaching beautiful lessons of faith, prayer and 
piety. 

Matthew Frost, Carrier; or Little Snow-drop’s Mission. By Emma 
Marshall, author of “Three Little Sisters,’’ ‘‘Stellafont Abbey,’’ ‘The 
Little Peat-cutters,”’ etc. pp. 214. 1873. 

This is a most enjoyable story—in conception, style, and moral influence 
just what a story for the young should be. 

The Master's Home-Call; Or Brief Memorials of Alice Francis Bick- 
ersteth. By her Father, the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, M. A., author of 
Yesterday, To-day and Forever. pp. 86. 1873. 

A very tender and touching memorial of a gifted and pious daughter, 
early called home. It illustrates impressively the beauty and value of 
Christian character especially in the young; but it is very doubtful 
whether it be in good taste to pour these private griefs into the public ear. 

The White Rabbit. By Joanna H. Mathews, author of the ‘Bessie 

Books,’’ ‘‘The Flowerets,’’ and ‘‘Little Sunbeams.”’ pp. 240. 1873. 

This is one of the sett called ‘‘Kitty and Lulu Books.’’ These are 
charming volumes for the young. They interest children and convey salu- 
tary lessons of instruction. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 608 ARCH ST., PHILA. 


Rose Thorpe’s Ambition. By Mrs. M. E. Rockwell, author of “Tom Mil- 
ler; or after Many days.’’ pp. 348. 1873. 


The contents of this volume appeared first, we believe, as a serial in the 
Sunday School Times. It is here reproduced in a very neat style designed 
for Sunday School Libraries. We confess to a distaste for the everlasting 
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story for children in our Sunday Schools. Still, if we must have stories, 
and little else, it is better to have good instructive ones than those which 
have little sense and less of moral and spiritual truth. We are disposed to 
place this volume among the best of its kind. The story is made attrac- 
tive, and the lessons taught are instructive and salutary. ‘The reader will 
learn that nothing but the religion of Christ can satisfy the soul, and that 
this religion does not consist in Pharisaical observances, but that true re- 
ligion is a heart service cheerfully rendered The folly of being too am- 
bitious in our aims, whilst we lose sight of the true end of life is clearly 
illustrated. The reading of the book by the young cannot fail of doing 
them good, and we accord to it a place among the volumes that may safely 
go into the Sunday School and the family. Several illustrations adorn the 
volume, making it internally as it is externally quite attractive in appear- 
ance. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Commentary, Critical, Experimental, and Practical, on the Old and 
New Testaments. By the Rev. Robert Jamieson, D. D., St. Paul's 
Glasgow; Rev. A. R. Fausset, A. M., St. Cuthbert’s, York; and the 
Rev. David Brown, D. D., Professor of Theology, Aberdeen. Vol. 1V. 
Jeremiah—Malachi. By the Rev. A. R. Fausset, A. M. pp. 728. 

This fourth volume completes this valuable commentary on the Old 
Testament. The publishers have done well in presenting the work in so 
attractive a form before American Christians. It is just what many will 
desire to have in their possession to aid them in studying the divine word. 
Having given so cordial an endorsement to this Commentary for its gen- 
eral excellence, we feel bound to caution our readers in regard to the Mil- 
lenarian tinge which so strongly marks the part prepared by the Rev. Mr. 
Fausset. He seems to belong to the school of Literalists, and whilst his 
views are not offensively obtruded in the Commentary, they mould his in- 
terpretations of prophecy. The world is not to be converted to Christ 
during the present dispensation, or by the means now employed, but a 
new dispensation is to be ushered in, by the second coming of Christ, the 
restoration of the Jews, and the resurrection of the sainted dead. He 
says, p. 425, “Christianity is not at present Christianizing the world, but 
saving souls out of it, so as not to be condemned with it, but to reign 
over the regenerated nations during the millenium.’’ Again, p. 457, 
‘‘Israel’s national resurrection, and the first or the literal resurrection of 
the elect saints, shall be about the same time.’’ Christ’s throne, p. 379, 
“is to be hereafter in the temple at Jerusalem; and from Him as the foun- 
tain, and from the temple as the earthly locality of the fountain, the liv- 
ing waters shall flow forth ° - diffusing life, health and beauty 
thoughout the whole earth.’’ There is considerable, of the same sort, in 
these two volumes by Fausset, and as we believe the leading features of 
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Milfenarianism to be unscriptural and false, in endorsing this work we 
enter our entire dissent from such views. This we regard as the greatest 
defect in this Commentary. 

As the previous volume contained an Introduction to all the books em- 
braced in the two volumes, this one is entirely taken up with the text and 
the notes; the latter being what is professed, ‘‘critical, experimental and 
practical.’’ The author is a reverent and devout student and expounder 
of the sacred word. 


THE LUTHERAN BOOK STORE, PHILADELPHIA, 
117 North 6th Street. 

The Prophecies of Isaiah. A new and critical translation, from Franz 
Delitzsch, D. D., Professor in the University of Erlangan. pp. 201. 
1872. 

This is a translation of a translation. We can imagine but one reason 
for this, the anonymous translator knows less of Hebrew than he thinks 
he does of German. It may be that he imagines the name of Delitzsch 
will cover his own deficiences. Why it is called erdtécal will puzzle the 
reader, but he will be in little danger of mistaking it for an ¢mproved ver- 
sion. 

The Baptism of Children. By Rev. E. Greenwald, D. D., Pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity, Lancaster Pa. 
pp- 48. 

This tract discusses a very important subject, and many will be glad to 
have the argument for Infant Baptism thus briefly presented by the 
author, in his clear and simple style. 


T. NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by E. S. German, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Bridge of History over the Gulf of Time. A popular view of the 
Historical Evidence for the truth of Christianity. By Thomas Cooper, 
Lecturer on Christianity, ete. pp. ix. 162. 

This little volume is another presentation of the historical argument, in 

a specific direction, for the truth of Christianity. Beginning with our own 

times it goes back, century by century, to show the imposibility of such a 

system of religion having originated in any other way than that revealed 

in the gospels. As might be expected, the chief labor is bestowed on the 
first two centuries, as no one is hardy enough now to question the exist- 
ance of Christianity and all the New Testament writings in the third cen- 
tury. The question to be answered is: “Where did Christianity come 
from? The Mythical Theory’’ of Strauss is vigorously combatted, and its 
absurdity exposed. The author informs us that the contents of this book 
have been spoken in all the large towns, and in many of the other towns 
and villages of England, Scotland and Wales, within the last fourteen 
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years. This gives to the book a very colloquial style, and will make it all 

the more readable to the multitudes. It does not profess to be a learned 

or exhaustive treatise on Christian evidences, but is a popular argument, 
in popular form, and calculated to do good. 

Our Morals.and Manners, I. Young Men and Maidens, IT. Buying and 
Selling and Getting gain. By J. Baldwin Brown, B. A., Author of 
“First Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth.’’ ‘The Home Life,’’ etc. 
pp. iii., 132. 

The author of this little volume here gives us a series of pastoral ad- 
dresses. They consist of two parts; the former addressed severally to, 
“our young men, our young women, and our elders;” the latter discuss- 
ing, ‘‘Trade: Its ancient and essential dignity; Trade: its besetting sin; 
Trade: its conduct and legitimate prize.’’ These addresses are very direct 
and pungent in style. They bring right home the simplest questions of 
every day Christian duty. It were well if the plain truths here set forth 
were more thoughtfully considered and the lessons inculeated more care- 
fully practiced. They are well calculated to impress us with the import- 
ance of a higher style of Christian living. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
Lars: A Pastoral of Norway. By Bayard Taylor. pp. 144. 1873. 

This beautiful pastoral is from the pen of one of our best known and 
most gifted writers in prose and poetry. The story of the poera is one of 
attractive interest, and we are carried along by the graceful numbers until 
we reach its close. Additional interest is given by part of the narrative 
taanspiring in our own land, and the introduction of familiar Pennsylva- 
nia names. There is a touching dedication to the Quaker poet, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, and this pastoral breathes the spirit of that peace lov- 
ing people. The moral of the poem is contained in the closing beautiful 
lines: 

Though the name of Lars 
Be never heard, the healing of the world 
Is in its nameless saint~. Each separate star 
Seems nothing, but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the Night, and make it beautiful. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
For Sale by A. D. Buehler, Gettysburg. 
The Chapel Hymn Book, with Tunes; For the Worship of God. pp. 292. 

1873. 

This is an abridged edition of the excellent Church Hymn Book, pre- 
pared by Dr. E. F. Hatfield. It is designed for the Chapel, the Lecture- 
Room, the Social Meeting, and the Family. The most familiar and best 
approved Hymns and Tunes of the large work have been incorporated in 
this, without abridgment or alteration, and in the same order of topics. 
The selection contains seven hundred and fifty-two Hymns, chosen with 
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admirable judgment and taste from the best hymnological treasures of the 

language. The volume is one of the very best manuals of praise we have 

seen, 

Literature of the English Language; Comprising Representative Selec- 
tions from the Best Authors; also Lists of Contemporaneous Writers 
and their Principal Works. By E. Hunt, LL. D., Head Master Girl’s 
High and Normal School, Boston. pp. 640. 

The author states, in the Preface, the object of this book: ‘‘to illustrate 
the power and growth of the English language by representative selections 
from some of the most successful authors, and to introduce the student to 
those whose contributions to its literature are worthy of his attention.” A 
peculiarity of the work is, that it begins with the literature of the present 
and takes us backward to the times of Spenser and Chaucer. The selec- 
tions have been made with excellent discrimination and taste, and from a 
volume that well reflects the literary characteristics of the chief English 
writers. 


First Principles of Chemistry: For the Use of Colleges and Schools, by 
Benj. Silliman, Jr., M. A., M. D., Professor in Yale College of Chemis- 
try as applied to the Arts, &c. With four hundred Hlustrations. Fifti- 
eth Edition. Rewritten and Enlarged. pp. 555. 

The high rank of this text-book of Chemistry has long been recognized. 
Its excellence has been tested by its use, for years, in the class-room. The 
progress of chemistry recently has introduced some new methods and 
changes in nomenclature, to which it would be well if this manual could 
be conformed. 


A New Manual of the Elements of Astronomy ; Descriptive and Mathe- 
matical; comprising the latest Discoveries and Theoretical Views, with 
Directions for the Use of the Globes, and for Studying the Constella- 
tions. By Henry Kiddle, A. M., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
New York. pp. 284. 

This small work is one of the completest and best arranged text books, 
that we have seen, on the subject, for High Schools and Academies. 


A Short Course in Astronomy and the Use of the Globes. By Henry 
Kiddle, A. M. pp. 190. 
This is an abridgment of the above work, in many parts simplified, for 
the use of young pupils. 


A Condensed School History of the United States, constructed for Definite 
Results in Recitation, and containing a New Method of ‘Topical Review. 
By Wm. Swinton, A. M., Professor of History in the University of Cal- 
ifornia, and author of “Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac,’’ **De- 
cisive Battles of the War,’ ete. With Maps and Ilustrations. pp, 325 
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First Lessons in Our Country’s History: Bringing out its Salient Points» 
and aiming to combine simplicity with sense. By the same. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. pp. 199. 1873. 

The titles of these two books indicate their character. They are admir- 
able little histories for the school-room. The study is made attractive, and 
comparatively easy, by the excellent arrangement of the matter. 


Word-Analysis: A Graded Class-Book of English Derivative Words, 
with Practical Exercises in Spelling, Analyzing, Defining, Synonyms, 
and the Use of Words. By Wm. Swinton, A. M. pp. 125. 1873. 

Word-Book of English Spelling, Oral and Written. Designed to attain 
Practical Results in the Acquisition of the Ordinary English Vocabu- 
lary, and to serve as an Introduction to Word-Analysis. By the same. 
pp. 154. 1833, 

If this Word-Analysis were thoroughly used in oar Schools and Acad- 
emies, the scholars would soon know a good deal more about their own 
language than they do. 


Spencerian Drawing Book. By H. Hutchings. Nos, 1—4. 


These Drawing-Books furnish very good designs and material for learn- 
ers in the art of drawing. 


HENRY HOYT, NO. 9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
For sale by T. Newton Kurtz, 151 Pratt Street, Baltimore. 
Miriam Rosenbaum. A Story of Jewish Life. By the Rev. Dr. Eder- 

sheim, author of “Robbie and his Mother,’’ ete. pp. 253. 

The City of Nocross, and its Famous Physician. By the author of 

‘‘Morcroft Hatch,’’ ‘‘New Stories,’ etc. pp. 299. 

Jessie’s Work; or Faithfulness in Little Things. A Story for Girls. By 

Mary E. Shipley. pp. 320. 

Adventures of Kwet, the Chinese Girl. By Myra, author of ‘‘Little 

Lizette,’’ “Louis Michaud,’’ ete. pp. 276, 

These four volumes from the popular publisher of Sunday School Books, 
Henry Hoyt, Boston, reach us just as the printer is setting up the last 
form of this Number of the Review, and too late for anythihg more than 
the most general notice. To say that the volumes are attractive in ap- 
pearance is too feeble an expression of the really beautiful style in which 
they are published, Externally, the binding for such books might be 
called gorgeous; and internally, the printing and illustrations make them 
a pleasure to the eye. 

The first volume is an exciting story of Jewish life, exhibiting the strong 
prejudice of the Jews, and through what difficulties such find their way 
to the Messiah that has come. 

The next volume, modeled somewhat after Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
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is designed as an “antidote to some of the poisons prevading modern 
society.’’ The evil of self-deception is vividly portrayed, and the soul put 
on its guard against its own dangers. 

The third volume, Jessie’s Work, illustrates and enforces lessons too 
often neglected. In nothing is character more distinctly marked than in 
“faithfulness in little things.’’ 

"The last volume toughes upon a field likely to become more familiar to 
us. “The Chinese Girl’’ bids fair to be a well known character in Ameri- 
con society. This book is one of exciting interest. 

The responsible publishing house and the character of the authors are 
the best guarantee for the fitness of these volumes for the young. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


The Penn Monthly, Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. 
February Number. 

The, Earth a Great Magnet: A Lecture delivered before the Yale Scien- 
tific Club, February 14th, 1872, by Alfred Marshall Mayer, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the Stevens Institute of Techdology. No. 9, Uni- 
versity Series. pp. 72. 

Mysteries of the Voice and Ear. By Prof. 0. N. Rood, Columbia Col- 
lege, New York. No. 10, University Series. pp. 43. 

These are deeply interesting scientific lectures, and well worthy of a 
place in the Series. 


That Alabaster, Bor. A discourse preached the third Sunday after 
Epiphany, 1873, in St. John’s Church, Philadelphia, by Joseph A. 
Seiss, D. D. pp. 16. 

Christian Liberty: A solution of the Sanctification or Higher Life Ques- 
tion, with its Concomitant Movement in the Churches, by Rev. J. 
Doerksen, Dayton, Ohio. pp. 32. 1873. 


The Edinburgh Review, January, 1873. 

The London Quarterly Review, January, 1873 

The British Quarterly Review, January, 1873. 

The Westininister Review, January, 1873. 

Blackwood’s Edinburg Magazine, for January and February, 1873. 
These four great Quarterlies, and Blackwood, from ‘‘The Leonard Scott 

Publishing Company,’’ always bring some of the ablest and most valuable 

Review literature of Great Britain. Among the most interesting articles 

in the above numbers are “The Recovery of Jerusalem,’’ ‘Froude’s 

English in Ireland,’’ “The German Arbitration,’’ in The Edinburgh; ‘‘The 

Ministry and University Education in Ireland,’’ in The London Quarterly; 

“The Bampton Lectures or Dissent,’’ and ‘‘Frederick Denison Maurice,’ 

in The British Quarterly. Very instructive articles in Blackwood, are 

‘The Issues raised by the Protestant Synod of France,” and ‘Christian 

Philosophy in England.’’ 
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